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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE exhibition is of an 
interest and excellence 
above the average. The 
absentees are few. Of 
twenty Associates, all 
are present; out of 
thirty-nine Academi- 
cians, Boxall, Lewis, Rich- 
mond, and Foley are the only 
, important names wanting to com- 
plete the muster-roll of forces. 
Once more the Academy owes much 
to its younger members, as well as 
to the numerous outsiders whose zeal 
under hope deferred is manful. Four, at 
least, of the Academicians are seen to full 
advantage. Mr. Frith exhibits his greatest 
work, ‘ King Charles II.’s Last Sunday,’ a 
picture that secures to the room @ 
commanding centre, an advantage which has 
been denied to the Academy of late years. 
Mr. Elmore offers, as the fruit of his 
recent journey to Algiers, a work true to 
Eastern life, and pre-eminently artistic. 
Mr. Goodall gives one more glowing pano- 
gra Ppa pgs ; —— Mr. Mila 
1s again prolific ; on mised ‘ Jeph- 
thah ’ aalenan a Sie aol toe Matis 
pictures, ‘Sleeping’ and ‘ Waking,’ will 
rove no less popular than the ‘ First 
lig Among Associates, the exhibi- 
tion owes most to Leighton, Calderon, and 
Pettie. Mr. Leighton brings one more 
sensation and surprise, ‘Venus Disrobin 
for the Bath.’ Calderon, if not so 
in subject as last year, is no less skilful in 
treatment of‘ HomeafterVictory.’ Mr. Pettie 
justifies his election by an amazingly clever 
picture, ‘Treason.’ To these leading works 


we shall in the sequel add many others 
scarcely, if at all, less conspicuous for merit, 
such as Mr. Poynter's ‘ in t,’ 


and Mr. Graham’s forcible landscape, ‘ O’er 
Moor and Moss.’ On the whole, the 
exhibition speaks well for the state of 
British Art. It is evident that the English 
school has grown up in a land of liberty. 
These rooms bear witness to independence ; 
each artist speaks out what is in him fear- 
lessly. Thus is the exhibition, when com- 

with similar collections on the con- 
tinent, remarkable for its individuality and 
variety. And if it boast not the dignity of 
historic schools built on tradition, it may 
fairly rely on the truth and the power 
which come from immediate contact with 
nature. 


I. HISTORY, SACRED AND SECULAR. 
We shall attempt as heretofore a classi- 
fication of the contents of the exhibition. 
The divisions made must necessarily be 





somewhat arbitrary. Still there is a 
manifestadvantage in some definite 
ment, which, far from pom 


ehall serve as an index or table of contents 
to a miscellaneous collection of nine hun- 
dred and twenty-four pictures. To our 
first division it may be objected that in an 

ish Academy no works will be found 
to fulfil the requirements of historic Art. 
Yet ancient landmarks are of use, were it 
only to show how contem schools 
may be drifting. Establi 
measure faults, and are among the surest 
bases for critical judgment. For instance, 
in making approach to historic pictures, it 
may be well to remember that nobility of 
thought, ay ssc 4 and severity of treat- 
ment, have always been deemed essential 
to high Art. Hence it has generally been 
held that display of drapery and elabora- 
tion of costume bring a composition down 
to the level of decorative styles. Still, on 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether 
the time has not passed for the practice of 
high historic Art after the canons of the 
old school. Certain it is that some of the 
worst pictures of the present day are those 
which vainly strive to comply with the 
ancient traditions. On the con , works 
of less ambition are generally all the more 
commendable for simplicity, truth, and 
nature. There is indeed in Art, as in 
other. matters, a growing veneration for 


honesty of purpose. so, not without 
reason, the Brst pre Ng causing in a historic 
picture is that it be true to facts just 


as they happened, and shall be fai to 
the accessories of time and place. Thus, 
by common consent, the Roman toga, even 
in high Art, is laid aside in favour of a 
plain coat and breeches. Such is the garb 
in which English historic works are now 
clothed. Naturalism, even in tailoring, is 
commendable. 

‘ King Charles the Second’s Last Sunday’ 
(132) is the best picture ever painted 

. P. Farrn, R.A., and that is saying a 
great deal. The subject is well calculated 
to call forth the artist’s powers, his readi- 
ness in the reading of character, as well as 
his brilliancy in ing. The story is 
not very choice, as may be well er: 
Charles—who, by-the- e, does not a 
bit likely to die in a week's time—is seated 
on a sofa in the middle of the picture, 
‘‘ toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
ea nr erp ine.” é French 

stands close at singing love-songs 

for the king’s amusement, —_ — 
is ranged a w bevy 
pretty girls, to whom accomplished rakes 
pay devoted suit. The composition is 
rounded on the right by a buxom dame 
and a man of ardent intentions: the pai 
hob-nob in glasses filled with wine. 


poss ge is occupied by a table of eager 
gamblers—‘‘a bank of at least £2,000 


standards | perp 





more easy 
this is a work concerning the 
which there can be no question. 
, 1s Magn y modelled and pain 
There are, too, other individual 
onah_gubendionts fos a 
gures as a y' gir 
towards the right, and a little arm Hae 
out of the composition on the left, are of a 
merit almost to. go onpase Still, as a 
whole, the picture something. In 
the first place, it seems to us that the 
composition is not governed by any definite 
principle, and this disadvantage at starting 
the painter has failed to mor manorigs fed 
subsequent device in the treatment. % 
again, the colour, which shows amazing 
power, can scarcely be said to add to the 
unity or concentration of the picture. These 
are reasons why the composition as a whole 
may possibly fail of an Art result commen- 
surate with the power brought to bear on 
its component parts. The technical, and 
even more than technical, merits of the 
work are confessedly great. The version 
given of an old and somewhat hackneyed 
story, is new and original: the drawing 
shows knowledge, decision, and mastery ; 
the manipulation is free and bold of hand, 
delicate in playful touches, yet pronounced, 
when n is, with full volume of the 
palette. We cannot but express a hope 
that the resources here at command may 
again be brought to the service of themes 
equally high in import. = 
Other pictures by Mr. Millais, though 
not historic, and certainly none the worse 
on that account, we here include for sake 
of brevity. ‘The Minuet’ (628) is a charm- 
ing theme; the little girl through her 
steps with a gravity and stiff precision 
quite delicious. The gay plumage of her 
costume, which brings to the picture un- 
usual brilliancy of colour, is no less the 
pride of the li i 
of 


the Academy. A 
‘ Sleeping’ (65) in a cot, is 
the one; the ‘ Waking’ (74) 
wonder en hear engi t 
singing of a is 

cident of the other. 
an al ‘ 
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Tt must be confessed that the red ribbon, 
thrust in gratuitously, is t. This is 
one of the daring eccentricities which a 
man conscious of power is apt to indulge 
in. The picture, however, without this 
Siding dah of sed, was ia no danger of 
falling into commonplace. It is strong in 
simple truth and nature. 
. GoopaLL, R.A., has painted another 
poetic picture, glowing in colour, the scene 
heretofore being laid in the East. The 
incident is taken from the story of 
‘Rebekah’ (8), just at the moment when 
servant of A’ , sent to find a wife 
Isaac, met near unto a well ‘‘a damsel 
very fair to look upon.” LEleazar, on his 
knees, gives to the wondering girl the 
and jewels sent as an offering. 
A group of camels and attendants, not in 
the on teh best manner, and a nicely 
painted landscape, which serves sufficiently 
well for the regions of Mesopotamia, com- 
plete a very i icture. The com- 
position has been y collected into a 
ici Mr. Goodall also exhibits a 
of ‘Rachel’ (469), as usual 
in — — —_ in one 

@ painter’s style is Own ; uty 
of form, tenderness in sentiment, and 
melting harmony in colour, are qualities 
which never fail to give to these composi- 
tions a most oguesaills tout ensemble. 

E. ARMITAGE, who makes a first appear- 
ance since his election as Associate, is one 
of the few painters who now venture on 
i subjects. His pictures this year 
lose by reduction of scale. The artist can- 
not gain scope for his power within the 
limits assigned to ‘Christ Healing the Sick’ 
(647). Yet will there be found among the 

noble figures, such as the youth 
ing down to be healed, also the blind 
a ae on his staff, a fine, Homer- 
like Mr. Armitage, in the death-bed 
of ‘Lorenzo the ificent’ (432), once 
a grand theme. vonarola 
summoned to give absolution ; 
conditions imposed by the stern 
not to contrition but to fury. 
well as Trollope’s history, 
Lorenzo, for all reply to 
s words, turned his face disdainfully 
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largeness in treatment, the firm drawing, 
the bold execution, which mark the middle 
age frescoes of Italy. The style is some- 
times termed monumental and architectonic. 


been known so opaque and inky, and that 
nature, even at twilight, is not often of a 
surface smooth as a china dish. Such 
points, however, we may leave the artist to 
settle with his critics on as friendly terms 
as may be. The painter can have, at any 
rate, no cause for complaint against the 
hangers ; his picture has the advantage of 
i iow wey te Hoe W. GALE is not so 
fortunate, we doubt whether it be not 


in m ‘The Entry into Jerusalem’ 
(662) is so a it cannot be closely 
approached. palm branches and the 


garments cast upon the ground may, at all 
events, be seen cad cqpevtiatnd: Also the 
colour is sufficiently striking even at a dis- 
tance. Supe sees map to Genkted that 

cannot get nearer to the scene where 
the emotions of several of the actors would 
overpower not strong in nerve. 
The picture has evidently been painted 
with great care: that the success gained 
is not in ion to the pains bestowed, 
is cause for régret. 

W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., at least main- 
tains, if he has not added to his reputation. 
‘The Dawn of the Reformation’ (304) is a 
narrative simple, uncoloured, and true. 
It is related Wycliffe, yest me finished 
his translation of the Bible, called together 
**the poor priests,” his disciples, and gave 
them ies, with the injunction to make 
known the Gospel tm rater the land. This 
text the painter follows literally. ‘‘The poor 
priests,” dressed as monks, stand in the 
presence of the eagle-eyed reformer, against 
a d of green grass. It is im- 
— to conceive anything more passion- 
ess. The painter does not go out of his 
way one inch to gain any effect that might 
= be seen on the dullest day in creation. 

ere is no straining after display at all. 
And this, perhaps, is the express charm of 
the picture. The treatment is so plain and 
unpretending, that it carries on its face the 
persuasion of truth. An artist who has 
the courage thus to begin his career, is 
almost sure of the race in the long run. 

Hung almost vis-d-vis to this picture in 
honour of Wycliffe’s reformation is a com- 

ition taken from ‘Luther’s Monastic 

ife at Erfurt’ (271), painted by Henry 
O’Nem, A.R.A. e incident recorded 
Luther, = 


open the door. 
on the floor. The sole and saving remedy 
wasahymn. The picture shows alike the 
act of veo ghee © process of recovery. 
The friend in need, Lucas Edemberger, has 
a head which makes a capital study. Some 
of the youthful choristers are nicely painted, 
and bear i countenances. Mr. 
O’Neil has another picture, more vivid in 
colour, ‘Titian’s Evening Study’ (679). It 
1s not a success. 

a M. Warp may have painted a 
larger, but certainly never a better picture 
than the ‘Scone from the Childhood of Joan 
of Arc’ (523). Indeed it would be difficult 
to go beyond this charming composition, 


whether for interest of incident or for skill 
in technical treatment. Joan of Arc, still 
searcely -more than a child, had, we are 








gloomy. A dog licks the soldier’s hand, 
and serves to bring the composition into 
balance. Daylight happily enters the 
picture by an open door, before which 
armed horsemen are trooping. The hand- 
ling throughout leaves nothing to be 


J. R. Hersert, R.A., never paints with- 
out serious purpose. In the present day 
there are few artists more strongly im- 

ressed with the sense of a mission—a 
lief that Art is an appointed means 
whereby the world may taught and 
_ better. eo such savin — may 
recognised in the not specially pleasing 
picture of ‘St. Edmund, King of East 
Anglia’ (158). On the morning of-the last 
battle with the Danes—a battle which was 
to end with aoe and martyrdom—the 
king is seen on his knees, with outstretched 
hands and up-gazing eyes, engaged in ear- 
nest prayer. The tents of armed men 
cover the plain. The battle is imminent, 
and ap is justly made to the God of 
battles. The picture may be approved 
rather as a lesson in religion than as a 
work of Art. The handling is hard, the 
painting thin, and affluence of colour is 
eschewed. Drawing, and such expression 
as may be gained by positive form, are, as 
usual with pictures of this high intent, the 
— on which the painter chiefly 

es. 

W. V. Herpert, son of the Academician, 
has evidently formed his style under the 
influence of his father. is picture of 
an old theme, ‘ St. Martin of Tours dividing 
his Cloak with a Poor Man’ (377), has 
more than promise. The figures are full 
half life-size, so that considerable space is 
occupied by horse and rider. The drawing 
is accurate; the treatment of form, light, 
and shade, has less of the modern pictur- 
esque manner than of the rigour usual with 
historic schools. Altogether the picture 
bespeaks the student. The young artist 
has probably already heard from his fellow 
artists wo: of encouragement. It is 

ible, however, that the style — be 
Sant to lie beyond the appreciation of the 
multitude. Yet the daylight got into the 
open air few can fail to enjoy.—A. B. OLay 
has done his utmost to make an imposing 
t of the return of Charles II. to 
itehall (555). The picture is hung over 
the door in the North Room; yet this treat- 
ment can scarcely be counted a grievance. 
The figures are more remarkable for mul- 
titude than individual merit. 

W. Dosson, A.R.A., paints a couple 
of pictures simple and refined as usual. 
* Peace be unto this house’ (298) is one of 
the many incidents from the life of our 
Saviour which, unappropriated by Christian 
Art of the middle ages, now offer new 
sphere to our English painters. i 
not very worthily cennelved--iaters by the 
open door and pronounces the blessing of 

on the inmates. There is grace of 

ine and nice grouping in the girl and child 
who receive the heavenly stranger. ‘The 
Stragglers’ (50) are, perhaps, the prettiest 
rustic figures the artist has yet painted. 
These children are charming for innocence 
and simplicity. The colour is better than 
often. There is less of the German opaque 
ellow and brown, and more of grey and 
lue.—A. Lzcros has scarcely redeemed 
his promise. Powerful he always is, but 
seldom pleasing. ‘The Communion’ (612) 
has been hone bil and indeed such works 
are best seen at a distance. The subject, 
which is specially sacred, seems treated 
after the rude manner of the Italian and 
Spanish naturalisti. A diverse theme, the 
opposite to sacred, ‘Cupid and Psyche’ 
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(264), is in its style no less an anomaly in 
an English gallery. Power is here gained 
by ity and crudity, and the result is 
anything but commendable. The figures 
show some knowledge in the drawing of 
the nude; but the flesh colour wholly lacks 
transparency or brilliancy. 

Cromwell is again an ill-used character 
in the exhibition: he needs protection 
against his friends. Yet O. LanDsEER, 
R.A., has conscientiously striven to do his 
best. The incident chosen gives to the 

inter a well-filled canvas. The picture 
55) records a visit of ‘Oliver Cromwell, 
accompanied by some of his officers, to 
the house of Sir Walter Stewart.’ The 
scene might certainly haye been ren- 
dered more lively by greater diversity in 
colour and more spirit in execution. The 
subject is just got through a 
though certainly not with mastery.—D. W. 
WYNFIELD has also essayed, we had almost 
said assailed, the great Protector, and 
that in ‘The Night before his Death’ Sete 
Cromwell is in bed. His head, the red - 
curtains, and the white coverlet, though the 
principal, are the least successful parts of 
the picture. The colour, in its monotony 
and contrast, and the light in its unmiti- 
gated strength, have not been judiciously 
treated. The redeeming portion of the pic- 
ture is the small ante-room on the right. 
The management of this episode, which 
involved so slight difficulty, shows skill. 
The figures seen upon their knees in the 
distance keep well their relative ition. 
Another composition, by Mr. Wynfield, 
‘Sign and Seal’ (561), is painted with 

ter firmness and force, though, perhaps, 

in seeking strength, opaqueness and black- 
ness have scarcely been escaped.—It is hard 
that the praiseworthy efforts of O. Lucy 
should again fail to gain him a position on 
the line. It is, however, evident that the 
upper regions in the Academy, as the lower 
regions in another place, are —_— with 
intentions. ©. Lucy’s ‘ ted 
barkation of John Hampden and his 
Friends’ (425) means well. The artist 
merally manifests good plain sense, and 


nesty of p . Such qualities, in any 
other calling ; that of Art, might have 
met the reward they merit. 


S. A. Harr, R.A., exhibits a historic 
picture which it is impossible to pass by 
whether for its size, its colour, or its sub- 
ject. The theme is nothing less than the 
notorious submission of the Emperor Bar- 
barossa to Pope Alexander in the church of 
St. Mark (378). The Em of Germany, 
the would-be dictator of Italy, had suffered 
a disastrous defeat, and, in consequence, 
was ready to “lay aside his leonine ferocity, 
and put on the mildness of the lamb.” 

Pope, on his side, remained imperious, and 
was determined to put his foot on the neck 
of kings. My, Hast hen ‘gaptalaly’ nds 
done the thing by halves; he represents 
Frederick in an awhally prostrate, or rather, 
crawling condition, ‘‘ at full length at the 
feet of the Pope.” Surely the poor Emperor, 
judging from the picture before us, will 
never get on his legs again, unless some of 
the attendants drag him up by the tails, 
of which they already have firm hold. 
— to be observed is the ic turn 

Barbarossa’s eye, which seems to have 
been made, like a certain gun, to fire round 
the corner. As to Art merits, the colour 
is indeed gay, but we think scarcely good : | 
the execution rae! care, but te: not 
delicacy. Re as a piece ion, 
the picture apa inp the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s make an ornate background. 

The public were scarcely prepared for the 
very remarkable picture that E. J. PoyNTER 





has produced. It is true this young artist 
has made himself favourably known for 
some time past. Two years ago, in the 
Academy, we, in common with our contem- 


raries, distinguished no ordinary promise 
§ a fi of the Pompeian soldier, ‘faithful 
unto death.” In our review this season of 


the Dudley Gallery, we said, ‘‘ Edward J. 
Poynter sends drawings which attest once 
more his ability.” The artist is also favour- 
ably known by works in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The picture now exhi- 
bited, ‘Israel in Egypt’ (434), the pro- 
duct, it is said, of three years’ labour, more 
ngs justifies a generally-held belief in 
r. 
the painter labours under the disadvantage 
of having chosen a di ble, not to say 
revolting subject. The text which the painter 
illustrates with‘inexorable fidelity and force, 
taken from Exodus i. 8, 14, is thus para- 
phrased : ‘‘ Now there arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph; and he 
set over 1 task-masters to afflict them 
with burdens. And the Egyptians made 
the children of Israel to serve with rigour. 
All their service wherein they made them 
serve was with rigour.” The “service” 
chosen by the painter is nothing less than 
the dragging of a colossal granite lion— 
now in the British Museum—to its desti- 
nation in a Nile temple, which occupies 
the background of the picture. The general 
historic correctness of the composition is 
attested by a well-known mural picture, also 
in the British Museum. It has been, how- 
ever, objected that the lion here painted 
was found four hundred miles away from 
the pyramid in the background of the 
eee Mr. Poynter represents the chil- 
ren of Israel, who ‘‘the more they were 
afflicted the more they multiplied and 
grew,” as a herd of brute beasts essed 
together and cruelly driven by the lash. 
A task-master stands over them, savage, 
—_ ome Yet > tate 
ma ‘ound some passage 0: 
belay, as, for example, a Cleo -like 
queen. But still for the tes there 
is no mercy. The queen teaches her 
son betimes to follow in the footsteps of 
his fathers. The cleverness the artist 
brings to bear upon his thankless task, 
one, even from the first ing of 
the exhibition, has ——— sub- 
ject, to begin with, is ing and novel. 
The drawing shows singular command over 
the figure. The attitudes, if perhaps too 
often repeated, have action, motion, force. 
The figures have in them pull, pluck, and 
irit. The execution is us, and all 
e better for being sometimes sketchy— 
that is, ready, off-handed, and the reverse 
of over-elaborated. We have heard reason- 
able objection taken to the lion; it looks 
less ite than painted plaster or canvas. 
Again, it has been justly that the 
temple in the background is too inent, 
that the wall paintings are too vivid. Cer- 
tainly, could a brush scumble a little 
atmosphere over the crude 
the main action of the piece would gan 
amazingly in force and value. T. 
a nate oe are mon See least 
ey admit of easy remedy. picture 
will be astaueised ‘yy'Iis qtasiel haste: 


II. SUBJECTS SEMI-HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL. 

The English school, just in ion as 
it has forsaken the walks of high Art, 
betakes itself to the by-paths of hi 
There are reasons for this change of pur- 

. An episode does not dente wo 
laatsh a -tansves a0 'e\"abate sled: A nation 
moving on to destiny is apt to be rather 


oynter’s ability and training. Yet | s 


d, | work, 


. | backed butler 





make the whole scene 


P. H. Catperon, A.R.A., this year, as 
last, gives to the Academy one of its chief 
attractions. ‘Home after Victory’ (356) 
is a picture marked throughout by the 
painter's characteristic cleverness. The 
incident is the return of a soldier—a fine 
noble fellow—from the wars, to the home 
of his father, his wife, and his family. They 
are, of course, all brimful of joy to see him. 
His wife hangs on his arms, and is on 
tiptoe of delight. The old father, with 
outstretched arms, as it were cries and 
screams for ess. The artist has the 
knack of seizing action and motion at the 
right moment, just at the point when most 
may be implied or expressed. The present 
picture is somewhat panoramic, though not 
so directly processional as that of last year. 
This form of composition requires that the 
shall be linked together so that the 
continuity shall not at any point fall 
asunder. This difficulty the artist has met 
with his usual skill and cool calculation. 
The colour shows equal deliberation, yet the 
picture carries the appearance of accident 
or extemporaneous action in nature. The 
colour, the occasion that brings the 
figures together, is made joyous: there has 
been gained by blues, ws, and reds, a 
ee a - ulness. Pigments are es yen 
toge with sportive diversity, and yet 
are apportioned and meted out as with the 
certitude of science. The background 
assumes an unobtrusive tone, which serves 
to bring the une rons into quiet unity. 
The execution and treatment seem to have 
fallen — —— ish influence. fowls 
vants, who stand as spectators, i 
recall in the pictures of the pou 
of Van Eyck. Yet Mr. Calderon has little 
in common with Leys: the one goes to 
nature, the other is enslaved to precedent 
and tradition. 
E. Crowe has not obtained the fayour he 
might have from the hangers; 
et his ‘ Charles II. knighting the Loin of 
’ (435), is one of his pictures. The 
indeed, like several of the artist’s 
previous contributions to the Academy, 
comes close to positive success. One reason 
why this composition and several of its pre- 
decessors have not obtained more fayour, 
doubtless, is a want of beauty of form in 
conspicuous Why on earth, for 
instance, in this picture of Charles II. 
seated at a banquet-table filled with guests, 
should the eyes of all the world be irresisti- 
bly drawn to the dish-cover and the bent- 
“ standing almost on the table ? 

By this one incident the dignity of the whol 
composition is gone. It is as if the artist 
designed to turn the proceeding into a 
comedy. The arrangement of colour, if 
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not wholly successful, has obviously been 
carefully cousidered. ter aang heliliensy 
of certain has not been judiciously 
sobered down neutrals. The colours, 
indeed, while distributed by rule, are not 
always com under innate sense of 
harmony. It would a , also, as if the 
faces were less well ted than the dra- 
peries. This inequality imparts a decora- 
tive and costume aspect to a picture which, 
in some respects, reaches historic worth. 

V. PRINSsEP is in a fair way to correct 
the faults that have hitherto marred his 


successes. ‘The Venetian Gaming-house 
in the Sixteenth Century’ (573), and 
‘ Miriam ing the infant Moses’ (326), 
show @ advance on previous 


works. The first is in colour, as in subject, 
Venetian. The deep tones and the preva- 
ae of — _— show the influence of 
iorgione. inting, as painting, 
obtains power at the vost of dalineny. The 
drawing is far from careful, and the details 
will not bear inspection. This picture 
gains additional interest as a distinct re- 
presentative of a school, that school which 
idolises colour at the expense of form, and 
which seeks its colour, not so much in day- 
light and the face of nature, as in the dark 
tones of old Italian canvases. ‘ Miriam 
watching the Infant Moses,’ we incline to 
think the best picture Mr. Prinsep has yet 
exhibited. The subject is simpler than 
often; it does not present difficulties of size 
and complications which have sometimes 
proved beyond the artist’s ability to sur- 
mount. We have heard the objection that 
thus to throw Miriam as a half-clad Arab 
upon the ground is a proceeding not a 
little impertinent. Yet the incident is 
pretty, and the curving line of the fi 

. Seciether limbs are — modelled 
an proof is given that the artist 
can paint carofully and well when he 
chooses. The picture of the ‘Gaming- 
house’ shows, as we have said, the tradi 
tional Venetian treatment; ‘ Miriam,’ on 
the contrary, while rich in colour, is more 
directly naturalistic. 

R. , who dates from the ‘“‘ Na- 
tional Art-schools, Kensington,” of which, 
if we mistake not, he is head-master, sends 
a picture, which the rival educational 
establishment in Trafalgar Square has been 
| egies me ye 9 hone Sp 

composition, which appears in is- 
tance an is pe es sufficiently 
architectonic for this ex y monumental 
ition. On the other hand, the colour 
service 
m. We 
must not. to add that ‘The Sanctuary’ 
{508) is the title of Mr. Burchett’s picture. 
su * has = to do with the 
battle kesbury, but we are sorry to 
say that without an opera-glass little more 
can be told of the picture than that it 
is of the ies which the Department of 
Science Art might pronounce polychro- 
matic.—H. WALLIs exhibits anot 





ton’s romance. The work ranks as a 
fair example of modern Italian schools. It 
has been painted with care, and the cast of 
the classic drapery is not bad. The colour, 
however, has opacity, and lacks purity. 
--F. W. W. Torna has also taken from 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘The Funeral 
Torch’ (473), a picture of some delicacy 
and poetry. The figures are raised above 
the Cal of common nature, which is no 
small merit in these days of material Art. 
Yet, as far as may be judged from a distance, 
the forms and the execution lack that 
decision which bespeaks knowledge and 
power. : 
J. O. Horstxy, R.A., gives a pleasing 
reading to the always attractive story of 
‘ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham’ (143). 
We cannot help feeling, however, that here 
is presented, not the royal student of Plato’s 
: on,’ but a modern young lady with 
the last new novel. The head has little 
resemblance to any of the portraits in 
the Kensington Exhibition of last year. 
Nevertheless, after making this deduction, 
the picture may be accepted as worthy of 
all praise. The composition is well put 
together: the sentiment refined, and the 
execution clean, smooth, and careful. Mr. 
Horsley’s other picture, ‘The Duenna and 
her Cares’ (338), is a subject to call forth 
the artist’s sly but sharp satire. The 
**duenna” is certainly one of the most un- 
compromising and unmerciful of her tribe. 
It would be hard to catch her napping.— 
Mr. Marcus Stone sends a capital picture, 
though scarcely up to the mark of last year. 
The incident is taken from the well-known 
story of ‘ Nell Gwynne’ (444). On the left 
stands a picturesque group of old soldiers, 
cast adrift by the ja ws of the civil wars, 
to wander about in rags—one on crutches, 
another with a fiddle, ready to win an 
honest penny. On the right, pretty Nell, 
the orange girl, makes, by her youth and 
beauty, almost a contrast too startling and 
abrupt. With a winning grace, evidently 
inborn, she hands to the r soldiers an 
orange. The treatment and execution show 
the artist’s accustomed address. The back- 
ground is kept grey ard quiet, after a now 
revailing practice, in order to give to the 
tee relative force and value.—G. H. 
Boveuton has painted a picture that does 
him great credit—‘ Early Puritans of New 
England going to worship armed, to pro- 
tect themselves from Indians and Wild 
Beasts’ . These pioneers of civilisa- 
tion, accompanied by their wives and 
ters, are seen ing their way to 
church thro the snow, with a bible 
in their girdles and a musket on their 
shoulders. The Puritans are thus made 
to follow yt eae of their Protector,— 
“* Pray to and keep the powder dry!” 
The picture has the merit of the school to 
which it belongs. It is truthful without 
ostentation, simple without guile. A 
painter of this creed, even should he by 
chance feel within him a spark of genius, 
would, as a point of conscience, extinguish 
the flame.—A. B. Hovenron, in a very 
different temper of mind, paraphrases lines 
from Luther. The picture all but oversteps 
allowed limits. It becomes grotesque; it 
strives to raise a loud laugh, and scarcely 
escapes being coarse. The handling inten- 
tionally assumes a rude vigour. It is a 
pity that the artist’s obvious talents should 
not find better direction. 


IIL. COMPOSITIONS IMAGINATIVE AND 
POETIC. 
The English school has long taken a lead 
in works of imagination. The ideas which 
her poets have cast into verse her painters 








-have thrown into pictures. The mantle of 
Shakspere, as it were, rests on the Aca- 
demy. His dramas serve as stores whence 
artists draw tually as from nature. 
The fancy, too, which reigns in fairyland, 
has long furnished materials for the current 
Art of our country. Folklore, legends, 
and myths, are the pictorial properties 
especially of northern nations. Hence ima- 
gination in the English school has less fre- 
quently clothed herself in the ideal beauty 
of Greece and Italy, than in fancy, frolic, 
and fun. Humour, and even the grotesque, 
crop up in the midst of compositions other- 
wise inspired by beauty. Itis, indeed, the 
prerogative and privilege of imagination to 
range freely where she lists. d some- 
times, as in a picture by Paton, are the 
gossamer cobwebs of the brain woven into 
fabrics rich and rare. Imagination spangles 
the heavens with stars, and scatters the 
earth with dewdrops as jewels. This is the 
faculty which, above all others, is creative 
and beauty-loving: it gives to Art wings, 
and puts into her hand the magician’s 
wand. 

Str Noe Parton has given free rein to 
imagination in a very lovely pictorial re- 
verie, ‘A Fairy Raid: the ing off a 
Changeling,—Midsummer Eve’ (643). The 
scene is laid in a wood; the boles and 
gnarled trunks of old trees have given 
age K ng to flocks of spirits that now 
by night float through the silent air. 
Around among the dewy grass grow fungi, 
foxglove, woodbine, the dog-rose, and yel- 
low iris. The star of evening looks down 
from the cold, clear sky, as with an eye 
that keeps watch over the spirits’ revelry. 
Grey and weird Druid stones stand as sen- 
tinels in the pale moonlight. The little 
changeling is carried away on horseback. 
The night is indeed full of mischief. On 
every side, in each nook and corner, the 
subjects of Queen Mab are busy brewing 
trouble. The merry wanderers of the night 
dance to and fro like fire-flies, or tread 
their little ringlets in the mossy grass. 
The artistic treatment and handling of the 
picture are worthy of its conception. Even 
the realism and the so-called ‘‘ Pre-Ra- 
cage meee ” to which Sir Noel Paton has 

m long addicted, serve, by their per- 
suasive detail, to attest the truth of a cre- 
ation that lies on the outer verge of nature. 
In the scene there is so much semblance 
to fact, that the whole narrative appears 
more than a fiction. Fancy and reali 
indeed are insensibly interwoven, and melt 
the one into the other as in a . The 
picture is dreamland itself. And it is not 
one picture, but many; just so many pic- 
tures, in fact, as there may be dreams 
folded within dreams in a night’s slumber. 
And each particular reverie has been 
wrought with the detail and care of a 
miniature. The fairies are themselves such 
minikins, that they might stand on the 
point of a needle, so light that a zephyr 
would float them from flower to flower. 
Yet te gn Sh sagan little creature 
approach ost to anatomical precision. 
ile cows ont ote of imagination bring a 
bee of delight Hn experienced, save in 

perusal of another ‘“‘ Midsummer Night's 

Dream,” which scarcely can have been ab- 

sent from the painter’s thoughts. We con- 

Sir Noel Paton on this his return 

to an —_ love. A picture of like ima- 

been asa in 

the Scottish pos Bay uch wale. 4008 

as spirits’ visits, are of necessity few and 

1, tana many cannot be crowded into 
a 

Freverick Lzicuron, A.R.A., once 
more takes a prominent position in realms 
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of fancy. He exhibits five pictures, of 
which ‘The Pastoral’ (4° Spanish 
ray eh” (any and ‘ Venus es 
for the ’ (589), are express examples 
of the artist’s beauty-loving style. A fall- 
length, life-size, Venus, not so much “‘ dis- 
robing” as already undressed, is a little 
startling now-a-days. A figure like this, 
which braves prevailing prejudices, not to 
say principles, can only be justified by 


success. It either must be very , or 
else it will be condemned as , and 
altogether intolerable. That Mr. Leigh- 


ton’s ‘ Venus’ holds its ground, that the 
bold attempt has been treated with respect, 
amount to a tacit admission that the artist 
has at any rate not failed. Byron, when 
he saw the Venus de Medici, raved non- 
sense; he was ravished and drunk with 
beauty. byw, oa «Sag Agee 
passionate appeal Mr. Leighton has not 
made. His picture is eminently chaste. 
The figure is, as she should be, unconscious 
of shame. The beauty of the form, too, 
has in it purity ; somewhat perhaps of that 
higher beauty which, like truth, commands 
homage. In this reading of the character, 
Mr. Leighton, instead of adopting corrupt 
Roman notions respecting Venus, such as 
Rubens embodied, — wisely reverted to 
the Greek idea of Aphrodite, a goddess 
worshipped, and by artists painted, as the 
perfection of female grace and beauty. It 
is not unfair to conjecture that our English 
artist may have been laudably emulous of 
the style of Apelles, who is said to have 
brought to the painting of. the famous 
Venus Anadyomene grace of composition, 
refined taste, and delicate execution. It is 
just in proportion as such supersensuous 

ualities are attained, that a figure of 

enus can be justified in a modern exhibi- 
tion. The attitude devised by Mr. Leighton 
is not hackneyed, and to gain a new pose is 
known to be difficult. The drawin we 
have said, as well as the modelling or 
ame the figure, is of subtle deli- 
cacy. e colour, too, equally tends to 





refinement. That it is absolu natural- 
istic, no one who is acquain with the 
manner of Mr. Leighton will expect. That | 
it has anything in common with Venetian | 


allurement, will be as little looked for. 
According to the manner, not to say man- 





nerism, of the artist, it has a pale silvery 
hue, not as white as marble, and not so | 
life-glowing as flesh. Thus it will be | 
easily understood that the work has little | 
pooner eens 
. ether 

candied Taek wil in times yet to 
come, hold a ition in the annals of Art, 
it were a little premature now to conjec- 
ture. That a young English artist should 
have measured his powers with the painters 
of all , and yet not have suffered loss, 
is in itself no slight credit. That an artist 
conscious of power should challenge utmost 
par cyt that ms — choose oe 
racter or which i inters 
deem to i ae measure of anata, is but 
natural and laudable. We applaud the 
attempt. Instead of di ing su 
efforts, we would say that the painter, who- 
ever he may be, does good service to Art 
who reconciles the untutored lish eye 
to the beauties of the, unclo figure. 
Only let it be remembered that to jsuch 

inter is committed a grave responsibility. 

e is bound to paint on the side of virtue, 
and so to exalt beauty as to silence passion. 
It were small praise to say that we find 
in the Venus of Mr. Leighton more to 
commend than to censure. 

We have devoted so much space to the 


figure which expressly challenges criticism, 


ch | However, his picture has justl 





that little time can be for the other 
pictures of Mr. Leighton. ‘The Pastoral’ 
1s a happy mingling of classic and romantic 
schools. It is a treat to come upon figures 
so far removed from common nature. This 
is such a ral as might have been seen 
in the fields of ancient Greece. The dra- 
pery, which, as usual with Mr. Leighton, 
in common with German schools, is stu- 
dious, and shows the adaptation of statuesque 
models to pictorial . The colour 
— be termed Leightonesque; delicate 
and deep tones are contrasted, and then 
brought into pleasant, though sometimes 
not a little iar, agreement. ‘The 
Spanish Dancing Girl’ (405) exhibits like 
ualities, with a difference. The arch of 
eyebrow and the curl of the lip are true 
to the pride of a professed Spanish beauty. 
Two side figures—the one light and the 
other dark—bring the contrast that Mr. 
Leighton habitually seeks, that ition 
which painters and poets court alike—the 
Morning led by Night, as pictured by the 
poet Campbell. Obvious expedients, when 
oft repeated, render a style artificial. 
A oRE, R.A., has transmuted a sub- 
ject of prose into a delicious poem. It 
were scarcely possible to laud too highly 
for Art-treatment the exquisite picture 
(184) which takes as its text, ‘‘ That which 
ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops.” The scene 
1s laid in an eastern or southern city, which 
is made to stretch far across the distant 
It appears that some scandal has 


lain 
Seomnal in the house which is closest to | 


the spectator, whereupon the mistress ste 
out upon the flat roof and calls her neigh- 
bours together. There is not a in 
the whole composition that hob eek Seen 
deliberately thought out. The principal 
figure stands as a grand specimen of huma- 
nity; the robes of this beauty of the south 
fall in curves of studious grace. The colour 
is ge toa pitch ees short of ecstatic 
melody. of sily calm 
down the sangeet dante, The Tolines of 
colour, light, and shade has, with no ordi- 
nary forethought, been kept from first to 
last relatively true. With tact the eye is 
led along from distance to distance over 
the flat-roofed city, till it reaches the blue 
mountains which bound the horizon and 
complete the composition. The picture is, 
indeed, one of the greatest triumphs of the 

ear. 

Mr. G. D. Leste has composed a pic- 
ture, ‘Willow, Willow’ (656), of gentle 
moody melancholy, to the following liines— 


“The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d her moans, 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
Her salt tears fell from her and soften’d the stones, 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland.” 


A maiden sits upon a river’s bank medi- 
tating suicide. The scene moves to sym- 
pathy. Between the lady and the landscape 
is not only perfect pictorial accord, but, as 
it were, a oneness in sorrow. Nature her- 
self seems sad. The painter has for senti- 
ment relied greatly on a atmosphere. 
success ; it wins by its delicacy and tender- 
ness. The ag does not readily change 
his mood. o other pictures, ‘The Cou- 
31) (5), anne Ten : utes Fs Decide’ 
131), are in the same pleasing but peculiar 
monotone. There is ariainly something 
very tranquillising in grey- 

Mir. J. t. Hopeson pe aay co 
‘Evensong’ (599) is the best picture he 
has yet painted. It has been carried out 
with more than usual evenness; not above 
one breakdown has happened, and that only 
to a little child who runs to its mother for 


protection i further mishap. The 
Painting of thetombeand of theeffigtes there- 
on is excellent ; so also is the ent 
~ the light, santo, and colour.— Pd wish 
it were i to two 0} ic- 
tase iol 2ottne Nocti Room. ‘ 
Rossrnson’s ‘ Queen of the Tournament’ 
(642) is as gay in its colours as a bed of 
roses. Once more the artist crowds figures 


and dutpeien one lei wadines tamer 
es are toge’ irrespec- 
dive-af tha einal-paepuaiions af tae Lemme 


form. And yet the artist is evidently gifted 
with ability that should save her works 
from such obvious errors. Mr. A. B. 
DoNnALDsSON, as we had occasion in another 
exhibition to observe, is certainly not 
colour blind, but rather in danger of colour- 
mania. ‘The Garden of Faith’ (626) is 
brilliant as a Turkey carpet. This garden 
may possibly have peng ance ale Soe 
pictures as Overbeck’s ‘Triumph of Reli- 
gion in the Arts.’ Architecture, painting, 
music, in short, every personification save 
that of reason and common sense, are here 

t. The best figures owe much to 
liad and Man ; other characters 
which rely on themselves are ready to fall 
to pieces, as witness a poor architect, whose 
knowledge of construction ought to have 
saved him. The work altogether presents 
one of the most di ing phases of me- 
dizevalism ee now on view. Surely 
a picture needs something more to sustain 
sao bce Na ee oe 

D hakspere ubjects. ince ys 
Boydell, there have been liberal supplies 
of these subjects. England’s natio 
merits this attention. Next to the field of 
nature, there is no sphere more extended 
or fertile. Pictures are by Shakspere 
ready made, and actors, too, come to the 
painter's aid. And so it naturally befails 
that Academy exhibitions not infrequently 
owe no email part of their: display to the 
immortal dramatist. In the present season 
four leading Academicians, Mr. E. M. 
Ward, Mr. ise, Mr. Poole, and Mr. 
Cope, not to mention some half-dozen 
other artists, draw their supplies from this 
exhaustless fountain. 

‘Juliet in Friar Lawrence’s Cell’ (80), 
by E. M. Warp, R.A., makes Fadl vars g 
picture. The maiden, who is in lovely, 
as the heroine of a romance should be, 
shines as a fair apparition within this plain 
mendicant’s Ae The inevitable con- 
trast between the Friar and Juliet, the artist 
has turned to excellent account. The Friar 
is painted vigorously and broadly, as on a 
Spanish canvas by Zurbaran. Juliet, on 
the other hand, is touched delicately ; she 
is attired sumptuously, as a favourite of 
fortune; and her timid sensitive nature 
evidently shrinks from danger and conflict 
with the rude world. For excellence of 
colour may be admired a piece of blue 
brocade, which tells with remarkable bril- 
liancy upon a salmon satin. The 
foreground contains some powerful realistic 
painting.—M=. MAcLIsE, no longer occu- 
pied by vast mural works at Westmin- 
ster, reverts to the elaborated finish suited 
to comparatively small easel pictures. 
* Othello, ona, Emilia’ (123); is a 
composition which shows the artist’s = 
verbial power and manipulative skill. The 
parts, perhaps, are enacted rather after the 
manner of than of nature, and 
the handling, tho supremely masterly, 
gives out, as it mating saars ring. A 
pi by Maclise necessarily rivets atten- 
tion ; 
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Night’s Tale ’ (216), illustrates the following | 
text in the play of King Richard II.— 
a a ae 
The lines are from Shakspere, but not | 
the picture; they suggest the subject, but 
do not supply the characters. The compo- 
sition consists, in fact, simply of a cottager’s 
fireside, round which, on a winter’s night, 
tales are told to a circle of attentive 
listeners. This is, in fact, a picture of 

A painter of less genius would have 

nearer nature. composition is 

not well brought together, the lights are 
page coat for a certain kind of realism 
in Ww. . Maclise is unsurpassed, some 
parts of the picture are aeons perfect. 
—P. F. Pootz, R.A. will not add to his 
well-earned laurels by his picture of ‘ King 
og Bes Neither will C. W. Corz, R.A., 
by ‘Shylock and Jessica’ (312), increase 
his fame. Both works are far below the 
level of the Academicians whose names 


— 
pictures we have counted 
at neo dozen. That they mate- 
rially enhance the poet’s honour oe 
Sette.” Shek Mciepen, botoen, 
, however, 
offers to — a somethin Be go the 
average ce 0! making a picture, 
we think may fairly be inferred from the 
works before us. We believe the opinion 
is general that Mr. OncHARDsON has done 
himself credit by his picture of ‘ Talbot and 
the Countess of Auvergne ’ (18), taken from 
the piey of Henry the Siath. Talbot, hav- 
ing failed to secure in his own person the 
consideration from the countess which was 
his due, has summoned to the chamber his 
armed men. The countess is angular and 
waspish. The composition, as the custom 
now is with a certain class of painters, 
leaves a considerable amount of canvas ‘‘ to 
let.” Mr. YEAmEs pushes this principle of 
@ vacuum, which nature used to abhor, so 
far in his clever little work ‘On Bread and 
Water’ (139), that could he go one step 
further, he might succeed in painting a 
a ogi ing in it at all. Of Kir. 
we would add that his picture 
and the Countess’. may be 


none. And if you do not like 
picture, you may leave it. The artist 
confidence in himself, and it is not 
see that the chances are he will 
the world over to his opinion.—Mr. 


H. 8. Marks well sigh lost hi while 
seta those —_ rascals,” ‘Falstaff’s 

” (430). y look like a rabble 
of ans oper a Degbeny com —_ 
vourably with ‘ berry’s Charge to the 
Watch’ exhibited some . We 
here recognise not a few old favourite 


Gallery.—Miss L. Starr makes a 

favourable me She exhibits a 

refined head, ‘La Penserosa’ (151). Also 

there is delicacy and artistic sensibility in a 

composition (613) taken from Taming of the 

Shrew. The touch is finished and flexile, 
still 


i 


ful.—E. Nicon, A.R.A., 
say, has learned better manners. 
tures this year are fit for good society. 
His figures no longer glory in the dirt they 


try 


ted figures of rude 
Seilisetion’ bagine 


pictures of Mr. Nicol. 
8 (475), a subject quite after the artist’s 


is deep and rich. Mr. 
a little mitigate 
merit the honours of a full A 
J. Pertre, A.R.A., is another artist who 
well sustains the honours he has won. 
‘Treason’ (322) is a picture of which 
everybody 
attitudes 

ting of the heads 
the brewing of a plot. Mr. Pettie, who 
had hitherto i 


ject ‘ The 








IV. SUBJECTS MISCELLANEOUS AND 
PICTURES OF GENRE. 


The classification we have attempted, as 
already confessed, is only an approximation 
to absolute accuracy. Dertaie pictures of 
distinguished merit still remain outside the 

g divisions, which it will be con- 
venient to mass together under the head of 


miscellanies. Speaking generally, we 
should say that the teristic trait 


of the class is its naturalism. Pictures of 
this — are disencumbered of historic 
state; they soar not into poetic regions, 
but stand simply and ow age on the solid 
ground. Variety of subject and of treat- 
Seuito nuxtpell pest oh Ghee deem. The 
smallest of incidents often suffice for the 
most winning of pictures. Human inte- 
rests, domestic sympathies, household con- 
cerns, and the chapter of accidents in daily 
roe ag age are, of course, ee 
fertile in pictorial resources. We n 
scarcely that ish painters have 
a warm heart for home; hospitality, good 
cheer, and fire-side comforts are universally 
honoured in our picture-galleries. 

Under this division Scotch school, 
represented by Mr. Thomas Faed, Mr. 
Nicol, Mr. Pettie, Mr. Archer, Mr. John 
Faed, and Mr. Orchardson, holds a strong 
position. These are the artists not only of 
the present but of the future. They gain 
power from year to year, and their strength 
1s in their strong hold onnature. THomas 
Fazp, R.A., ibits but one picture, ‘ The 
Poor, the Poor Man’s Friend’ (107), but it 
is after his best manner. Again wi 
pathos he relates the annals of the r. 
A blind man is at a cottage door, and not 
in vain seeks relief. The handling of the 
subject is after the artist’s usual method. 
A broken tertiary colour seems to comport 
with the estate of the humble tenants of 
the picture. The whole treatment is directly 
naturalistic, even to texture and surface. 
—The Academician’s brother, Mr. JoHn 
FAD, has done well not to produce a com- 
—_— to the large picture of last season. 

e assuredly makes this year an immense 
advance within the sphere for which his 
talents are specially fitted. He exhibits 


three works. Under the title ‘Old Age’ | be 


(382), he paints a picture that reaches to 
certain qualities for which his brother is 


prized. Ho paints with a smoother hand 
than is common to the Scotch school; 
he has refinement and 
Ballad’ (518) is the artist’s best picture ; 


mtleness. ‘The 
‘The Stirrip Cup’ (608) is not so success- 
we are glad to 
i Ppic- 


on their boots. Yet in the ‘Coun- 

king-office’ (255), there are con- 
nai i Still 
to dawn even on the 
‘ Kiss an’ make it 


wer. The colour 
icol, if he can but 
his manner, will some day 

cademician.— 


g, is of immense 


highly. In the very 
there is conspiracy; in the put- 
er there is evidently 


his subjects in greys, 


has here burst out into a triumph of colour 
—W. Dove.as paints an sub- 


Conspirators’ (41), which 
tic’s “amall nd 


commended. Mr. P 


th | interest, ‘The late Tohn Phil 





ture, ‘The Doctor’ (25), proves his versa- 
tility and the independence of his style.— 
Mr. J. ARCHER’S picture is from ‘ The 
Time of Charles I.—Portraits’ (468). This, 
indeed, is a charming composition, com- 
plete in its accessories, and excellent for 
execution and for character in the fi 

The costume is of the reign of Charles I., 
and the picture recalls Vandyke’s well- 
known portraits of the children of the king. 
Mr. Archer exhibits two other works, 
‘King H Il. and Fair Rosamond’ 
(620), also ‘ Introduction’ (534), both 
after the painter’s deliberate, quiet, and 
refined manner. The ‘ Introduction’ affords 
another example of a mode of composition 
which artists of a certain school, as we 
have before said, at this moment affect. 
Figures are placed on the canvas at far 
intervals asunder, so that the subject be- 
comes scant for the space cove It is 
usual to fill , & hiatus ws Ape gsr | 
background. . Orchardson’s clever an 

eccentric picture we have included under 
the head of S re subjects. 

The late Jonn Puiu, R.A., is present 
in the Academy for the last time. Even 
the three-comparatively unimportant pic- 
tures now exhibited testify to the loss the 
Academy, and, indeed, the world at large, 
has sustained. The artist’s broad, vigorous 
touch was unimpaired to the last. His love 
of nature and enthusiasm for his Art were 
strong even unto death. ‘The Highland 
Lassie Reading’ (166), is in the painter’s 
happiest style.—J. BALLANTYNE exhibits a 
picture which will now awaken 
in his 
Studio’ (487). We believe the small 
canvas on the easel was touched by Phillip 
himself.—J. B. Burcess, by his ‘ Bravo, 
Toro,’ distinguished himself as a disciple in 
the school of John Phillip. The picture now 
exhibited by Mr. Burgess, ‘The Students 
of Salamanca’ (429), scarcely sustains the 
artist’s name. A fellow in the 
group of ‘‘students,” who are said to be 
‘* among the most impertinent of the human 
= ao _ eir habit is, ie — 
upon the und for a pre to 
over. im 8 - .- Fame seo ives - 
compliment wi ignity ; t, as might 
expected, her fiery old father ‘looks 
rs. All this is told with point, and 


| painted with considerable brilliancy. The 


subject in itself, however, is essential 
frivolous. The artist will do well to look 
carefully for a theme which may turn his 
technical powers to a more worthy end.— 
‘The Defence’ (404), by L. J. Port, is well 
meant, but not so well carried out.—F. B. 


| BARWELL’s ‘ Favourite Song’ (443) is, we 


think, an improvement on his picture of 
last year, though it has obtained less con- 
sideration from the hangers. The work is 
—— which is more than can be said 
of some of the artist’s ambitious efforts. 
Mr. Barwell will be wise to cultivate the 
refinement of which he here gives a pleasant 
token.—O. 8. LipDERDALE has disappointed 
the hope which his small pictures’ have 
raised. He has tried, with but indifferent 
success, a large composition of ‘ Matelotes 
on the Boulonnais Coast” (480). The figures 
are better individually than the picture as 


a whole.—R. HanNAH is more on 
the opposite coast of England. ‘A Ridge 
on the Shingle’ (543), is the most successful 


picture the artist has exhibited for many a 
year. The girls are pretty, well dressed, 
and nicely grow and the picture has 
daylight, which is always refreshing on the 
wells of the Academy.—Close by hangs a 
commendable work by E. Lona, ‘St. 
Anthony’s Day’ (542). A drover of the 
Campagna, a handsome fellow, but rather 
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too much of a heap and a bundle in his 
drapery, comes to the office of the church 
to get a certificate that his cattle have dul 
received the saint’s benediction. The 
is spiced with satire. Three pri si 
the table; one may be said to represen 
learning, another jovial good cheer, and 
third, who is napping, sloth. The picture 
is remarkably wa painted, and the colour 
rich and harmonious. It is with great 
easure we accord to Mr. Long this praise, 
use it has been our painful duty to 
tell him, that in certain and showy 
works he was squandering his talents.— 
Another picture close at hand, ‘ After Mass’ 
(544), by ©. CanrHrop, may be com- 
mended.—‘ After you’ (388) is a slight 
comedy, fairly turned out of hand by G. 
A. Storgey.—‘ Morning—Bavaria’ (395), 
by Miss Oszorn, is small, but of 
quality, much better certainly than the 
large pictures the artist exhibited on her 
return from her continental tour. This un- 
pretending little work is really careful. 

Mr. Hotman Hunt certainly has this 
time no ground of complaint against the 
Academy. That, however, he should have 
sent such a figure as ‘ Il Dolce far Niente’ 
(678), is cause for regret. What good can 
such a picture do? what pleasure can it 
give ? We have the greater right to put 
this question, because the of Mr. 
Holman Hunt ashing. "That ry at moral 
and religious ing. © painter 
of ‘The Light of the World,’ ‘Christ and 
the Doctors,’ ‘The Scape Goat,’ and ‘ The 
Awakened Conscience,’ should thus descend 
to a picture of costume which cannot be 
commended even for its beauty, is, we 
repeat, cause for lamentation. An artist 

of extraordinary powers is scarcely 

ustified in choosing unworthy themes. 
When the work undertaken will vag | 
occupy much time, when the picture i 
bears proof of great technical and manipu- 
lative skill, it is all the more to be re 
that the subject and type belong to common 
nature. If the figure had to be painted at 
all, it would have been an act o to 
have made it smaller. The colour is a 
mistake. Mr. Holman Hunt's other pic- 
ture, ‘The Festival of St. Swithin’ (364), 
as a piece of realism, shows a master's 
—¥ ade not the first time the — 

pain pigeons to perfection. , 
Hunt has been justly accepted for a poet. 
The poet’s eye for beauty should save a 
painter from mere naturalism. 

T. Wzsster, R.A., has seldom been seen 
in greater force. Judged by mere number, 
he is conspicuous. It is long since he has 
made his presence known by five —— 
Of these, ‘ Practising for a Village Concert’ 
(371), is a work which recalls the artist’s 
most successful compositions. Mr. Webster 
here displays his inimitable power in the 
delineation of character. The various coun- 
tenances of a village choir are put to exqui- 
site torture by a conscientious endeavour 
to sing false notes. Mr. Webster’s execu- 
tion is, as usual, definite and all to the 

urpose.—The Dutch interiors of F. D. 
y and J. Harpy continue, after their 

kind, to approach ion.—G. SMITH is 
oo supreme in the same miniature 
sphere. ‘ Tene ’ (597), ranks as one of the 
most complete of small interiors in the 
exhibition.—‘ Reading to Grandmother’ 
(170), by 8. S. MorrisH, merits praise.— 

. Rrrowte has sketched a scene with point 
and character, ‘A V Meetin, me- 
thing wrong with the Accounts’ (281).— 
J. Losiey, in ‘The Dole,” to the poor of a 
parish (200), has evidently painted the 
people he has seen and known. The pic- 
ture may be commended as a conscientious 


oT) 


of 


Se 





transcript from nature.—A. W. OooPERr’s 
‘Trio’ (317) is uncommonly well carried 
out in character and detail.—The pictures 
of Mr. G. BRENNAN, in a different style, 
continue to be worthy of much estimation. 
‘A yard in Capri’ (219), is capital in 
the combination of and i 

‘ Picking} Locusts—Bay of Naples’ (586), 
recalls agreeable associations: Italian 
figures, trellised vines, and the blue Medi- 
terranean, all brought under pleasant pic- 
torial treatment. 

Why in the name of all the arts, it may 
be asked, should Mr. FrepERICK WALKER 
have painted ‘The Bathers’ (627)? There 
<a pictures — for even 
genius to justify. t no ordinary talent 
presides over this —_ production few 
willdeny. Yet why all so opaque and muddy, 

P 


good | why so ungainly the figures of the bathers 


Walker, but scarcely Apelles, might thus 
conceive of the eo form divine. The 
best ——— are the limpid water, and 
a line of landscape almost out of sight. 
The picture shows French influence.—J. 
HAYLLAR’s analogous subject, bathers on 
a ‘Midsummer Evening’ (505), has oppo- 
site qualities; it is green and grey in 
colour, and in surface smooth.—J. A. 
WHISTLER is, of course, again an anomaly : 
one of the most alarming, and yet admired, 
eccentricitiesintheexhibition. ‘Symphon 
in White, No. 3’ (233), is a clever con i, 
sketchy as all the artist’s effusions are, 
suggestive asa thing unfinished is apt to 
be. This symphony little di ty in 
keeping to the key note; it all 
but an unvaried monotone. . Whistler’s 
‘Sea and Rain’ (670), seems to have suffered 
from a deluge which has well-nigh washed 
out the subject al er. This like 
a drawing rubbed im, and then put under 
the pump. Of course admirers call it 
“clever.” ‘Battersea’ (243), is 
chalky, indolent, and inimitable. Mr. 
Whistler has talent and to the is a 
pity he will not submit to deli study. 
—T. ARMSTRONG seems also to‘have ey 
himself to an eccentric school. One of hi 
pictures has medisval restraint; the other 
is a woman in white, a colour with — 
just now, artists are ying pranks.—. 

OORE is another of the artists who abso- 
lutely despise beaten paths. Yet his ‘Musi- 
cians’ (235) comes more within prescribed 
limits than some of his larger works. Mr. 
Moore, in common with certain French 
painters, attempts the revival of classic 
subjects and styles. The endeavour is com- 
mendable, and, with a little more pains 
and study, there is no reason why Mr. 
Moore should not, with advantage, a 

here hitherto unoccupied and neglected. 

] « — — exhibits a clever 1689), 
gin etch, ‘Fog comi on” 5), 
which shows what good stuff ts in him. 

F. Hot, Jun., has made a débiéit of un- 
usual success. ‘The Convalescent’ Cieb 
is as remarkable for intention as for high 
technical qualities. The patient suffering, 
the wasting away not beyond reach of 
recovery, are admirably expressed. For 
colour, the treatment of greys may be com- 
mended. The execution is free as it is 
firm; the sketched have as much 
value as the — that are finished. 
‘Faces in the Fire’ (519), by the same 
artist, is a picture which ows forth a 
story, and moves to sympathy. Mr. Holl 
has only to continue as he begins, and his 
career is sure.—ARTHUR HUGHES shows 
usual refinement; his pictures a abned 
his figures are removed from the of 
common nature. Yet do they continue as 
heretofore unsatisfactory. The children in 
‘A Birthday Pic-nic’ (418) are like figures 





‘ Now (671), and ‘ Miss Lily’s 
from the Ball’ (688), are, however, de- 
y_ popular.— Neither Mr. Hicks 


too ue. 
gry ill A.B.A., 
icture of child’s play. ‘The Ride’ (24) is 
— the age of innocence.—Miss E. 
m ‘Tenderness’ (498), mingles 


ment and delicacy of execution.—ALEx- 
ANDER JOHNSTON scarcely rises above con- 
ventional merit in his picture, ‘My Mother 
bids me bind my Hair’ (462); ‘ Phillis’ 
(533), a single figure, better sustains the 
artist’s j 


Vv. PORTRAITS. 

Under this division a year ago we pointed 
out the instruction our artists might gather 
from the ery at Kensin ‘ 

ws 


any portraits equal to the ieces of 
olds or Gains! ere ep bted. 
Still, we are willing to believe that the art 
which, for the last century, has flourished 
in England, still retains its distinguishi 
merits. At any rate, our British portrait- 
painters do not suffer by com with 
artists in foreign countries. ternational 
and other continental exhibitions do not 


tures in the Academy which show that the 
art of portrait-nainting is not at a standstill. 
Heads by Watts, Wells, Herdman, and 
others, are vital in forces which indicate 


farther ee and the ap of 
new styles. Still the old pri cannot 
Form, colour, , DOW as 


ever, are the criteria of a good portrait. 
Smr F. Grant, P.R.A., exhibits portraits 

according to his confirmed manner. ‘Her 

Grace the Duchess of Sutherland’ (183) 
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affords the President a good 
i ing his — He treats | towards the 

a han Ry gi 

figure grace and ladylike bearing. 

Stanley ’ (198) is able to sustain more solid | attitude and manner. 
inting. We 

Brant so firm 

trait.—J. P. Kwient, 2.A., exhibits several | tion to come — 

heads, handled after the bold, straight- to show a sketchy, 


forward manner suited to the good old we praised in last Academy a work by R. 


English gentleman.—Sm Epwin Lanp- 
SEER’S picture of ‘Her Majesty at Osborne 
in 1866’ (72), is not a theme for criticism. 
We pass it by.—What may be termed the 
fashionable painters of its make usual 
display of draperies.—Mr. BuckNEr’s full- 
length of ‘Mrs. Fryer’ (79), is a good spe- 
cimen of the drawing-room style. White 
on. black velvet, and a softness 
of flesh, are bound to tell.—‘The Hon. 

Filmer’ (58) wears a satin dress, 

the Hon. H. Graves has painted 
ly well. It isa pity the background is 
uddled.—We presume ‘ Rosalind’ (272), 
by L. W. DEsanaezs, is a portrait; the 

cture were absurd on another supposition. 
figure, however, on any conjecture, 
may be mentioned for the show it makes of 
white satin.—F. WINTERHALTER has had 
the misfortune to have been most admired 
for some of his most meretricious works. 
Yet how artistic and Day ee simple 
he can be an hes j m the portrait 
of ‘ Mrs. Vanderbyl’ (257). There are few 
inters who know how to m a grey 
d with nicer taste. © gauze 
of the dress has gossamer lightness, and 
the flesh is delicate. We do not happen 
ourselves to esteem a ee this special 
manner; yet it is not di cult to under- 
stand that it must of necessity obtain popu- 
larity.—A. BaccaN!I supplies a fair specimen 
of the Italian style in the portrait of ‘ Mrs. 
Leigh’ (411). The flesh is smooth and 
waxy, and the treatment of costume in- 
clines to the decorative.—Mr. SwrvtTon’s 
* Lady de Ros’ (507) is unsubstantial and 
scattered. The artist is more at home in 
the chalk drawing of ‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Baring’ (766). 

H. WEIGALL is sobering into a more 
sedate and solid style. ‘The Duke of 
Cleveland’ (159) is a manly portrait, simple 
and temperate. ‘The same artist es a 
capital — of ‘Lady Rose Weigall’ 
(499). canvas shows power of hand, 
and an eye for colour. attitude and 
manner redeem the work from the ordinary 
routine of portraiture.—J. Sant, A.R.A., 
is of -ta16) . ‘Mrs. A. H. rer sege 
town’ (215 a striking example o 
the artist’s style. Eft in guined by oppo- 
sition of lights, and colours of strong 
flavour; were the m pushed a little 


2 


3 


FES 


have seldom seen Sir Francis | touch the piano as a musician. It is quite 
and thorough as in-this por- | a pleasure in these days of over-elabora- 





sgptinnily of | Museum’ (492); the turn of the figure. 
ways : 


white chart is artistic in man- | 


The lady is made to | 


a picture that ventures 
off-hand brush.—When 


HERDMAN, we little thought of the credit 
the artist was about to do himself. We 
then complained of the dark inky back- 
ground which had been Ae a picture 
otherwise commendable. is year we can 
do nothing but admire the a sur- 
roundings to a very lovely portrait of ‘ Mrs 
Shand’ (133), which has deservedly ob- 
tained a post of honour in the large room. 
The entire picture—fiesh, pos rw G and 
background—is pleasingly painted, well 
lighted, and harmoniously coloured.—H. T. | 
Waza, A.R.A., sustains the honours won 
a year ago by that manly picture ‘ The 
Volunteers.’ ‘Helen, daughter of Mr. 
Charles Magniac’ (288), by this artist, 
though a literal it, is one of the most 
striking and artistic pictures in the exhi- 
bition. The white horse, the little girl in 
the bright red habit, the noble dog, and the 
m background, are made by a master- 
_ to keep their relative positions. This 
is a picture which Van Helst or Velasquez 
n not be ashamed to own.—We can 
scarcely trust ourselves to praise the por- 
traits of G.‘F. Watts, A.R.A., according to 
their deserts. We believe, however, all 
le are of one mind as to the merits of 
the portrait of the ‘Hon. Mrs. Seymour 
Egerton’ (82). It is hard to conceive of a 
work more lovely. Asa study of colour, 
the whole canvas is a delight. No Vene- 
tian work was ever more nt, 
liquid, or glowing. The head of ‘The 
Dean of Westminster’ (207) has the ques- 
tionable merit of being more like an old 
picture than a living man. Passing to 
the lamp-light study of ‘Herr Joachim’ 
619), the artist is once more in power. 
e figure is grand and su ive; the 
treatment seems to proclaim the essential 
concord between colour and sound. A fancy 
subject, ‘May’ (419), also by Mr. Watts, 
is universally admired for colour and deli- 
cacy of sentiment. 


VI. LANDSCAPES, SEA-PIECES, AND ANIMAL 
PAINTINGS. 


The extinction of the once formidable 
Pre-Raphaelite school is to be taken asa 
sign of the times. The exhibition contains 
scarcely an example of the trees in dotted 
miniature, or the microscopic studies of 
small — which, some seasons since, 
were the wonder and admiration of the 
world. It was found that such art involved 
slavery, that such servile labour brought 
d tion to the painter’s mind. More- 
over, the canvases thus elaborated were often 

ed as pictures, and so in the end 
even Nature disowned this so-called Art, 


submitted has in the end menor. WE salutary. 
Works which might be intolerable as pic- 

became useful as studies; and the 
alidinan egpention,” Heseiig 

in an apprentice. ily 
term of hard eppanattenths raed 
ded, and our artists become 








few painters in the old school are left in 
the rear hopelessly and helplessly ; certain 


ives to the | agement.—Also Mr. OrcHArpson’s like- | Academicians even have little to trust to, 
‘Lord | ness of ‘Miss Pettie’ (249) has a fortunate | 


save their inalienable right to ‘‘ the line.” 
In contrast, the young life which struggles 
manfully against neglect and ill-usage, 
shows vigour, health, and nature-loving 
truth. It has long been a complaint that 
landscape-art suffers injustice in the Aca- 
demy. It is to be hoped that in two years’ 
time, when the Exhibition shall open in 
Piccadilly, the school which is England’s 
pride will obtain the space and the recogni- 
tion it has long demanded, though in vain. 
T. Creswick, R.A. maintains his i- 
tion at the head of the English school. 
‘A Beck in the North Country’ (173) is 
one of his happiest efforts. Seldom has an 
ash-tree been painted so exquisitely. The 
bend of the trunk, the curve of the stems, 
and the floating on the breeze of the feathery 
foliage, are true to this most of 
trees.—Nature, in the pictures of F. R. 
Lez, R.A., forgets to be natural. ‘When the 
painter calls a picture ‘The Land we live 
in’ (130), he may be politely requested to 
speak for himself. We should object to live 
in such a land. Yet tastes differ, and some 
people may be found to admire Mr. Lee’s 
version of our country. It is sad to think 
how many good pictures painted by out- 
siders are thrust beyond sight, Sor the sake 
of third-rate products, which assert a vested 
right to the line. As long as such injustice 
is permitted, the Royal Academy will con- 
tinue a mere private society, upheld for 
the _— of its members, and not a great 
public institution for the promotion of 
national Art. We fully endorse an opinion 
expressed in a leading journal, that under 
the promised but long delayed reformation 
of the Academy, all pictures shall be ac- 
cepted, rejected, and hung solely on their 
intrinsic merits. Fearless impartiality 
would incredibly improve quality. An 
exhibition thus conducted would be the 
best ever known, and the Academy might 
be bribed to fair play by the promise that 
the receipts would rise fifty per cent. 
The venerable JoHN LINNELL we gladly 
t once more. He paints ‘Sheep’ (488) 
ina ee of Rubens.—THomas 
Danby has been driven from the Academy 
to seek his fortunes elsewhere ; his brother 
JAMES, who invests ‘ Carrickfergus Castle’ 
(373) with band ng and colour prescrip- 
tive in the y, is placed all but out of 
sight.—H. Dawson, also successful in the 
treatment of colour, has, by virtue of his 
highly effective picture of ‘ Lincoln’ (384), 
aed the same fate.—G. E. Henrrne’s 
‘ Nesso’ (681), a scene of Italian beauty, 
is also thrust above the line.—‘ The Moun- 
tain Pool’ (660), by Sm G. Harvey,* 
merit, yet could scarcely have obtained the 
post occupied, had the work been anony- 
mous. Surely it might have been sup 
that, in a Court of Equity, wherein Royal 
Academicians preside as the judges, genius, 
in her cruel conflict with position, would, if 
anywhere in the whole world, be given fair 


lay. 

' Your Coz and B. W. Leaver, to whom 
in previous years have been accorded dis- 
tinctive positions, are now in danger of 
being lost in limbo above the line. The 
former has taken to the sea, the latter 
remains true to North Wales.—J. W. 
Oakes is still floundering in chaos. A 
man of his talents, it might have been 
supposed, would have found, ere this, 
means of extrication from dire pictorial 
perplexities. ‘Burning the Water’ (9) is 
an extra ce which possibly must re- 
main beyond reach of remedy. But another 
picture, ‘The Bass Rock’ (669), seen on a 
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calm, hazy morning, might, one would 
think without much difficulty, be set right. 
Its component parts, which are now falling 
to pieces, could surely be brought co- 
herently together. There is a grand vision 
in the sky we should be sorry to lose.—C. 
J. Lewis is another painter of promise who 
has touched a most critical point in his 
career. He evidently will not consent to 
take nature at second-hand. He is endea- 
youring, moreover, to gain effects and lay 
hold of truths which are, for the moment, 
a little beyond his reach. ‘Gloaming’ 
(337), however, ry —ag geese, 
is very near to a success. grey and 
the m on the earth, and the glory in 
the heavens, make a pictorial effect over 
which a poet might rejoice.—J. 8. RAVEN 
has long been subject to visions in his 
dreams. We could have wished that his 
‘Shadow of Snowden’ (548) had been not 
quite so much of shadow and haze. Moun- 
tains usually haye more substance. Still 
it were well, to remember that the public 
are willing to pay hundreds and thousands 
of pounds for Sen very qualities, pro- 
vided the picture be endorsed with the 
name of Turner.—There is a small con- 
scientious study of ‘Tintagel’ (672), by 
Miss BLUNDEN, worthy of much praise. 
At one time it was to be feared that this 
artist was going the way of all Pre-Ra- 
phaelites. Bly however, has been 
corrected in time, and now this little pic- 
ture, which for harmony of colour is a 
perfect delight, shows the reward of faithful 
study. —H. ©. Wuarre also is happily 
under process of recovery from the - 
Raphaelitism to which he has shown sin- 

ar devotion. A nameless picture (208), 

t hangs in the East Room, is bettermassed 
than usual, and gains proportionate power. 
‘The Old Convent Garden’ (470) may also 
on like grounds be approved.—J. PEEL, 
WALTer Fretp, Mrs. LuKer, and G. F. 
TENISWOOD severally contribute landscapes, 
which claim commendation for care and 
conscientious ane. To the last named, the 
observation specially applies. 

P. GRAHAM is one of the very few artists 
who, in the present day, paint a landsca 
up to the pitch of an idea. The success he 
has attained may possibly once more restore 
the principle of ‘‘ composition” to its right- 
ful prerogative. His landscapes, thanks to 
the dominion of this governing and creative 
principle, are the nearest approach now 
permitted to the d Italian styles. 
‘Moor and Moss’ (461) constitute, as it 
were, the bodily framework and anatom 
of the picture. The expression, or soul, 
which moves upon the face of nature, has 
been suggested by the appended lines :— 

When in the crimson cloud of eve 
The lingering light decays. 

Among landscapes which, in the midst 
of the English school, come as anomalies, 
may be mentioned ‘The Thames at Wool- 
wich’ (205), by Daubieny, a well-known 
name in French Art; also an inconspi- 
cuous picture (511), by H. Husarp, 
who evidently has fallen under forei 


influence. Now that the first prize for 
landscape has been given to a Frenchman, 
it may be time to look across Channel. We 


had not hitherto sup that French 
landscape painters could teach the English 
much worth the knowing.—The e of 
G. Sant has a power somewhat foreign to 
our native school; the colour is of the scale 


that his brother adopts in oe 
artist has better justified favourable 


estimate of friends than G.{Mason. There 


is exquisite beauty and in ‘The 
Evening at Matlock’ (202). bend in 
the figure of the little girl as she steps 





down the hill is in the extreme. 
For colour the whole picture is a symphony. 
—‘Indiamen coming up the Avon’ (474) is 
the best picture OC. P. Kniaut has ited 
for some years ; ibly, indeed, the most 
su work he has yet painted. The 
light and colour caught by the ripple on 
the river are brilliant. There is noble 
bearing in the Indiaman as she floats on 
the water, and swings round the bend in 
the stream. The picture is a little unequal : 
the sky is more delicate than the bank of 
trees. Yet as a whole there are not, in 
the school of the future, many works of 
more promise. 

Coast and Sea pieces.—The display in this 
department is rather better than average.— 
C. STANFIELD, R.A., we rejoice to say, 
exhibits a picture,‘ A Skirmish off Heli- 
goland’ (199), which recalls works of former 
— —E. W. Cooxe, R.A., is at his 

. Canal, Giudecca, Venice’ (223), is 
not only literal, but for colour, is in the 
artist’s most brilliant mood. ‘A Visitor 
from High Latitudes’ (512) is one of those 
contributions to united ‘‘Science and Art,” 
which at intervals we have learnt to 
expect from the painter of her Majesty’s 
ships ‘Terror and Erebus,’ frozen in the 
ice of the Arctic Seas. “A fin- 
whale,” measuring 67 feet in len ‘was, 
on the 13th November, 1865, cast ashore in 
Pevensey Bay. This intractable subject 
is brought within the — of pictorial 
art b ‘ckilfal treatment and a poetic sky. 
—‘ The'Grand Canal ’ (675), by W. Henry, 
is a faithful picture of Venice worthy of 
Canaletto.—J. C. Hoox, R.A., can afford 
to be below par. ‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens’ 
(138), stemming by the force of oars a 
heavy sea, have, technically speaking, 
** caught a crab,” — more literally, a wave 
as large as a whale, staggers the inex-~ 
perienced and juvenile boatmen. Other 
pictures by the same painter have more 
than usual awkwardness and less than the 
common amount of truth and beauty.— 
J. G. Natsu makes a faithful but hard and 
cold transcript of ‘ The Mouth of a Harbour’ 
(20).—C. E. Jonnson repeats the very 
admirable effect of which he has the exclu- 
sive patent to produce as oft as he can sell. 
A company of fishing smacks with tanned 
sails, on a breezy sea, compose indeed into 
a capital picture.—E. Gri1’s ‘Storm on a 
Rocky Coast’ (467) has the merits, also the 
def of his picture of last year. The 

nd show of a tempest, the fury of white 
foa , and the contrasted blackness of the 
storm-cloud, are admirable. But where, 
would we ask, has the painter drawn the 
curve of a wave, or mastered Ccetail which 
demands accurate study. His picture may 
be accepted favourably as a prelude to 
better works yet in the future.—The 
tempest-lashed sea of Mr. Vicat CoLE 
has ter accuracy in wave drawing; 
but the colour is untrue to nature.—G. L. 
Hau, who exhibits in the Dudley Gallery, 
ints with truth and spirit a storm-wave 
reaking on a flat shore—a speciality for 
which he is fayourably known.—J. BRETT 


exhibits the most remarkable sea that for | be 


many a day has washed the walls of the 
Anéheny. This artist is known of old as a 
diligent student of nature. Certainly when 
sailing in ‘ Lat. 53° 15 N’, Long. 5° 10° W’ 
(614) he was enabled somehow to delineate 
with marvellous truth and beauty the 
dpple of wavelets, tho ever teasury of 
@ Ti wavelets, the silver 
waihe bem the dark shadow of the storm 
passes y across the ocean ; the con- 
trasted brilli of the rainbow illumines 
with colour. is is not a scene that can 
easily pass from the memory. 





Animal Paintings.—Sir Epwin Lanp- 
SEER, R.A., exhibits pictures of cattle and 
deer rather extraordinary for size.—R. ANs- 
DELL, A.R.A., paints, as usual, effective 
scenes in Spain.—T. 8. Coorzr, A.R.A., 
congeny cf Gouhayn pools’ sat” ane 
company 0: ys, 
carriages as onatenielen the cliff of a 
fashionable watering-place. The settled 
manner of these several artists is too well 
known to call for further remark.—Not 
so, however, the doings of H. W. B. Da- 
Vis, an artist who, notwithstanding £ 
achievements, is still on his trial. Sion 
rise’ (536) assuredly is a work which 
veterans in any academy of Europe might 
envy. The herd of cattle, whether for 
anatomy of form or animation in move- 
Tecpreting @ Rees Sedlenees ee whe 
g the en we are 

more doubtful. The pink colour 5 the sky 
is a little out of tone; a bank of trees is 
rather finikin in the leafage, and the whole 
icture were better for broader massing of 
etail. But these are after all only minor 
blemishes in a picture otherwise remark- 
able for merit. 

The Misses MuTRIE, we must not forget 
to mention, exhibit flower-pieces of accus- 
tomed brilliancy. 


VII. SCULPTURE. 


It would seem hard to find a place in 
a i cea oe 
‘aris, with some slight exceptions, 
are not seen ; in the Horticultural Gardens, 
Kensington, no longer are on view ; 
and es from > — ee hades 
_— uare 0 j 
of the resources of the nglish school from 
the indifferent collection now in the Aca- 
demy cellar, would manifestly be an act 
of injustice. Without, then, presuming 
to pronounce any general verdict, we 
merely in review some salient 
works among the two hundred and six 
figures and busts here exhibited.—‘ Olindo 
and hronia’ (1011), by W. C. Mar- 
SHALL, R.A.,is a pleasing composition in‘the 
romantic style. Olindo is the better 
of the two; the movement is anim —_— 
‘The Young Mother’ (995), by P Mac- 
DOWELL, R.A., also belongs to the school 
of romantic naturalism, and accordingly 
the treatment is somewhat vague and 
eralised.—‘ James I.’ (1033), ‘by T. 
ORNYCROFT, is intended to be historic 
and monumental, but failing this, the as 
m into manner commonly called 
wooden.—In the same style or material is 
the statue of ‘Lord Seaton ’ (1013), modelled 
by G. G. Apams.—‘ Europa’ (1000), by 
C. F. FuLier, is not equal to ‘ ope,’ 
exhibited in the International Galleries of 
1862. The treatment is a bold violation of 
the essential —- of plastic Art.— 
Surely ‘ Love ger nye (1012), by E. 
Davis, cannot be said to err on the side of 
over delicacy in form or finish. We would 
venture to ask whether there be not some 
means of crowding out or otherwise exclud- 
ing obnoxious figures ? Or can it possibly 
that the Academy is only too glad to 
the offer of Bag work, ot ya mediocre 
in merit, just e furnishing 
the cellar ? The actual facts of the case 
demand inquiry.‘ There certainly must be 
some reason why the statues in the Academy 
are so far w the standard of the 
J. Dunnam, A.R.A., exhibits several 
children, commendable for ing pic- 
me treatment, such as the son of 
Mr. urence ‘ Waiting “his Innings’ 
(997). There is nice modelling in another 
portrait-group, bearing as its fancy title 
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‘The Picture Book’ (996).—E. LANDSHEER’S 
‘ First Pocket ’ (1006) has been seen before. 
It is another figure which may be praised 
for ange treatment.—‘Cupid’s Orui se’ 
(1008) on the back of a swan, by E. B. 
SrepHens, A.R.A., is skilfully composed ; 
the lines run well together seen from many 
points of view.—‘The Skipping Girl’ 
(1001), by Mrs. THornyorort, is balanced 
lightly on tiptoe: the figure has movement. 
—The statuette, ‘A Wood Nymph’ (1079), 
by C. B. Brrou, is for romantic and sen- 
suous beauty, similar to the figure which 
obtained the prize from the London Art- 
Union.—Two monumental and recumbent 


statues, the one by H. Leifchild, the other | 


by H. Ross, are, for manipulation, in direct 
opposition. ‘The Foundress of St. Saviour’s, 
Clapham’ (1124), by H. Ross, is, in hand- 
ling, somewhat rude and sketchy. On the 
con , ‘The Memorial of a Lady’ 
(1090). H. Lerrcui.p, is detailed and 
elicately elaborated. Mr. Leifchild, in 
this work, will take people by surprise. 
Hitherto he has been content to rank as 
the disciple of Michael Angelo, grand, 
suggestive, incomplete. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the present figure has 
been carried out according to preconceived 
ideas; in other words, the detail is ideal, 
certainly not actual or accidental. 

The present usual diversity in 
treatment and style. Some are remarkably 
good: others, we are sorry to say, are as 

as they can be. There are four heads 
ranged in a row, as if to keep each other 
in countenance, ‘Earl Russell’ (1161), by 
©. B. Brecon, ‘The Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe’ (1162), by C. Bacon, ‘The late W. 
M. Thackeray’ (1168), by N. BuRNarD, 
and ‘ Mr. Thomas Carlyle’ (1164), by Mrs. 
D. O. Hit, which, as portrait busts, can 


only be intended as parodies on England’s 
honoured men. Close by is a noble head, 
not, however, vigorously handled, ‘The 
late Edward Irving’ (1018), by H. Mc 
Cartuy.—It becomes evident that the 
Ducuess oF Colonna CASTIGLIONE will 
with difficulty sustain the reputation she 


in the Academy last year by a 
ust since transferred to the Kensington 
Museum. Indeed, it can now only be sup- 
posed that that head owed its executive 
merits to workers in bronze. Certain it is 
that the bust in plaster of ‘The Empress 
a. 1180) here exhibited has much 
of the 


merit usually approved in amateurs. | 


—W. Bropre has so meralised ‘The 
Bust of a Lady’ (1042), that little is left 
but the leading features.—C. F. FuLLer 
has idealised even to excess of mannerism 
the head of ‘The Hon. Mrs. Fazakerly’ 
(1052)... It is difficult to conceive of more 
subtle delicacy than is here shown in the 
modelling of the flesh; yet surely the eye- 


lids are for a purpose made pendant to | made as full and complete as, under all | theme, nicely composed 
excess.—W. Powers, the son, we presume, | circumstances, was practicable, we have | out. The same praise 


of the scul of ‘The Greek Slave,’ has 
firmly m and simply treated ‘The 
of George Peabody’ (1041).—E. Fotey, 
who also bears an honoured name, executes 
‘A Bust of Mrs. Robertson’ (1176) in a 
manner which at once commends itself as 
truly artistic—A. Monro has delicately 
wrought the finely-formed head of ‘ Mr. 
Ralli’ (1026).— Again, T. E. Boznm is 
naturalistic, stennaes, and in handlin 
meg as witness head of ‘Colon 
Lindsay’ (1170).—T. BurLenr’s busts, 
as usual, are ble for fidelity and 
for simplicity of treatment.—J. ADAMs, who 
commonly gains nice modulation in flesh 
surface, has certainly tortured unmercifully 
the not over handsome features of ‘ Lord 
Brougham’. (1059).—T. Wooyer, in like 
manner, has e the head of ‘ Father 


| Newman’ (1035). The traits of a counte- 
nance in itself sufficiently remarkable, are 
~— after the artist’s ultra manner. 

| Mr. Woolner’s medallion of ‘Tennyson’ 
(1091) shows rare mas in the treatment 

| of alto-relievo. ‘The Heavenly Welcome’ 
(1068), a model for a church monument, 
7 the same artist, proves like knowledge. 
e work is commendable both for beauty in 
general conception and strength in execution. 
—As a picture in stone calculated to catch 
the applause of the public, must be noted the 
head of ‘Miss Alice Danvers’ (1025), by 
A. Nostz. The dra has pretty points 
of realism.—BARron OCHETTI, R.A., 
| has executed a showy bust of ‘ Sir Edwin 
| Landseer’ (1040). The handling displays a 


flourish of the chisel which recalls the 


specimen penmanship of a clever writing 
master, 


In another column will be found a review 
of French and Italian sculpture in the Paris 
Exhibition. A comparison between dis- 
tinctive national styles is naturally at the 
| present moment suggested. The English 
| school of sculpture, as seen in the Academy, 
| will be found to many distin- 
| guishing traits, which would have told to 
| Its advantage in international competition. 
| Purity of motive, simplicity of treatment, 
| delicacy of handling, are qualities in which 
_our sculptors are pre-eminent. English 
| works have so far advan over most 
| continental schools. To French sculpture, 
| however, must be accorded a singular mas- 

tery in treatment of the figure, a power to 

pronounce form with decision and firmness, 
la ready cleverness and a bold fearlessness 
in the transmission of ideas into marble. 
| It is to be apprehended that the works 
, usually exhibited in our Academy would, 





_ in these respects, suffer in comparison with | 


the best products of continental schools. 
| It is obvious that our artists are tending in 
_ two directions, they give themselves with 
, equal willingness to styles romantic and 
| picturesque. Mr. CaLpER MARSHALL’s 
| ‘Olindo and Sophronia’ is an example of 
| the one, Mr. LANDSHEER’s ‘ First Pocket’ 
|an instance of the other. At the same 
| time, it is not a little singular to observe 
how the expressly classic school has died 
|out from the land of John Flaxman. 
| Finally, it may be said that a survey of 
English sculpture shows some lack of what 
in Art is termed “‘style.” Our sculptors 
seem satisfied when they can make a figure 
| pleasing. 


| ‘We have performed a duty, not a little 


‘arduous, to the best of our abili . The! 


| necessity of going to the press within ten 
| days of the opening of the Academy, has 
| im: a not favourable to delibe- 
| ration. If in our review, which we have 


| set down aught in haste, or omitted works 
| worthy of attention, the inevitable diffi- 
| culties involved will, we trust, plead our 
|exeuse. Yet we cannot complain that 
| the task has been either painful or irksome. 
On the contrary, there are few greater 
pleasures for the student of Art than the 
survey of an Exhibition so rich and rare as 
the Academy of the present season. It has 
seldom been our privilege to encounter 
works of so high an order, so varied and 
admirable in style, so full of promise, and 
altogether jso honourable to artists young 
and old—painters at the summit of their 
fame, and others now entering on a bright 
career. In fine, the Academy Exhibition, 
as in our analytical review we have already 
shown, displays to advantage the best 
characteristics of the English school. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


SIXTY-THIRD EXHIBITION. 


Tue Paris Exhibition occupies so @ space 
in our columns, that we shall of necessity be 
compelled to curtail the accustomed notice of 
the two Water-Colour Societies. The present 
exhibition of the elder society, we need scarcely 
say, sustains its high character. The leading 
members are seen in works after their long- 
established styles, and the gallery gains novelty 
in the drawings of newly-elected Associates, 
who bid fair to prove valuable allies. 

The figure-painters are this year rather over- 
borne by the painters of landscape: the recent 
elections have been in favour of the latter, and 
| it happens, too, that the 1 t drawings this 
season are not those devoted to . Yet 
on entering the gallery it is not difficult to 
recognise at a glance, the well known styles 
of Topham, Haag, Gilbert, Burton, Lamont, 
Alfred Fripp, Burne Jones, and Walter Good- 
all, who are all seen more or less to advantage. 
Mr. Tora, ‘By the Fountain’ (131), paints 
one of his popular Spanish compilations. The 
treatment is scarcely worse for being a little 
hackneyed. The managementof light and shade, 
the contrast between warm and cool tones, and 
the colour got into the half shadows, show know- 
ledge of the accepted methods of obtaining agree- 
able pictorial effect. Near at hand hangs one 
of Cant Haac’s most brilliant eastern pictures: 
‘Happiness in the Desert’ (117). e scene 
has more than the artist’s usual delicacy, and 
less than his accustomed power, save in colour. 
The poetry of the Desert has been caught: but 
surely not the structure of “the ship of the 
desert,” for certainly the camel’s anatomy, 
agg bn the legs, is not truly articulated. 
H. P. Riviere exhibits an awful study of 
‘The Dying Brigand’ (37). What a pity the 
wretch did not die before, that we might have 
been spared the infliction of this picture! E. 
LunDGREN does not chance to be at his best this 
year: A queen of beauty ‘from Cairo’ (157) sits 
in unperturbed dignity, awaiting worshippers 
for her power of colour and general opacity. 
E. K. Jounson, too, is in danger of making 
mere paint paramount. ‘Twilight’ (98) was 
very near a darkness that might actually be 
felt—an opacity sensible to touch as to vision— 
so thickly laid are the body colours. At the 
present moment, indeed, the figure-painters in 
this gallery show themselves more indifferent 
than the painters of landscape to delicacy of 
tone, and purity and transparency of colour. 
Mr. Waker, for instance, would think himself 
absolutely weak and washy did he not lay 
een on his paper as with a pallet-knife. 

e can only suppose the purpose is to strike 
the eye with irresistible force at something 
like half a mile’s distance; certain it is that 
| such drawings as Mr. Walker's ‘ Fisherman 
| and Boy’ (245) tell best when seen at furthest 
| remove. The best drawings of Mr. Walker and 
| Mr. Johnson are not their largest. ‘Telling the 
| Bees’ (305), by the latter, is a pretty, simple 
and carefully carried 
» may equally be accorded 








to Mr. Walker’s little picture (299) taken from 
| Miss Thackeray’s “ Village on the Cliff.” Both 
compositions equally bear characteristic signs 
of having been made in illustration of a printed 
| text. ey are compact, well-balanced, evenly 
distributed over the surface, and the story is 
told neatly and with point. 
One of the most essentially artistic pictures 
in the room is Mr. Burron’s figure of ‘ Weary’ 
139), an Italian peasant-girl, who has sunk 
own on stone-steps, asieep. The incident is 
simple enough, it is the treatment, the colour, and 
the technical merits which are so consummate. 
These excellencies contrast strongly with the 
qualities we have just condemned in the works 
of some of the younger associates. Mr. Burton 
calculates chromatic relations with subtle pre- 
cision, as seen, for example, in three juxtaposed 
Fessages of sky, mountain, and green leaves. 
ere is a noble head, ‘ Shireen’ (228), by 
the same artist, more than usually bold in 
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the handling, which shows equal science and 
skill. The drawings by Mr. Atrrep Frirr are 
marked by like qualities. He is not quite at 
his best in the pastoral of ‘ Sheep-washing’ (34). 
In a small drawing on the screen, ‘A Commis- 
sariat Party’ (294), he repeats with a difference 
a happy idea of last season. An equally fortu- 
nate thought, the discovery by a group of joyful 
boys of a ‘Moorhen’s Nest’ (183), 1s prettily 
expressed. Each figure, indeed every line in 
the composition, has been carefully studied. 
And the relation between the and the 
landscape, as usual in the works of this artist, 
is, for ony of colour, faultless. Watrer 
Goopaut exhibits several drawings after his 
refined, smooth, and pale manner. There is 
much tenderness in ‘ La Mére,’ with her infant 
in arms, and the modelling of the child’s limbs 
is round and soft. 

Mr. Joun Guzerr exhibits three pictures, 
all, as a matter of course, in the artist’s 
confirmed manner, which everybody by this 
time knows to be in its special line, 
for cleverness. ‘Don Quixote’ (20) is a theme 
after the painter’s heart. The knight of the 
melancholy countenance has been received with 
honour by the Duke and Duchess, and is 
conducted into a great hall hung with cloth of 
= and other rich tissues. Six unarm 

im, and are ready to serve as his aS 
will easily be understood that this is just the 
subject in which the mannerism of Mr. Gilbert 
can be seen in even excess of glory. 

Among some of the younger tenants of the 
gallery, scarcely such advance has been made 
as might reasonably have been expected. Frep. 
F. Surexps, for example, has nothing comparable 
to his ‘Bread Winners,’ of-a year ago. The 
Crimean soldier ‘Sounding a Retreat’ (71) is 
weak, the hero’s complexion is of the drawing- 
room rather than the battle-field. The game of 
‘Hide a Stick’ (112) is better. The artist 
evidently has command of a simple naturalism 
which will, almost as a matter of certainty, win 
success in the sphere of genre subjects. The 
works of Freprrick SMALLFIELD are this year 
singularly unsatisfactory: the artist shows little 
earnestness of purpose, and is in danger of 
degenerating into a decorative painter. ‘The 
Kelpie’ (278) is eminently meretricious. On 
the other hand, ‘ The Exiles from the Cloister’ 
{204), a troup of russet-clad monks turned out 

m house and home by the suppression of the 
Italian convents, is a work the very reverse of 
decorative or sensuous. The treatment and 
execution of the work are rude and unartistic. 
Mr. Smallfield, however, in ‘The Marmouset’ 

175) is excellent for colour and handling. T. R. 
mont has made a great advance in his picture 
of ‘Charles Surface’ (29) seen in the act of 
selling the ancestral portraits. He has not yet 
quite got over monotony of colour and execu- 
tion. His work wants variety, and the force that 
is gained by contrast. Still the composition 
is capital, the story well told, and the whole 
i has the spirit of the light comedy of 
eridan, as enacted in the best days of the 
Ha ket. Passing to another and v 
ifferent range of subject, we may say that it is 
not always easy to tell whether Mr. Burne 
Joxzs means to be serious or funny—certainly 
the silliness of some of his works, such as his 
story of Cupid and Psyche provokes a smile. 
Was ever such a cupid seen? The little fellow’s 
arms belong to Hercules or Vulcan. Cupid is 
here the blacksmith rather than the god of love! 
Both gods and mortals will laugh such art to 
scorn. Another, and haps the most pre- 
tentious work the artist has yet exhibited, 
‘Theophilus and the Angel: a , of the 
Martyrdom of St. Dorothea’ (10) claims more 
respect. As a matter of course, this pi is 
eccentric and medisval, the fi are studi- 
ously awkward and hard. Still it will be well 
understood that ugliness is mitigated by forms 
and lines of beauty, that the faces have expres- 
sion, and that the colour is rich and deep in 
harmony. 

The Teadesapes are large, numerous, and 
excellent. One of the biggest and most florid 
is naturally contributed by T. M. Ricnarpson. 
‘Glen Nevis’ (68), it will readily be under- 
stood, is grand, but the artist has so often done 
the same sort of thing before, that description 





or criticism becomes superfluous. ‘The Rising 
Mist’ (180), by Atrrep Newron, is a contrast, 
save in size. e mist catches the light well, 
and the mountain has a solid deur which 
makes this artist’s pictures uniformly im 
sive. The foreground, however, wants reali 
and the picture, as a whole, falls short of 
success. e think, too, we have seen J. W. 
Wuirraxker to greater advantage than in his 
large drawing, ‘The Carnarvonshire Moun- 
tains’ (165). His execution is apt to be ragged, 
some would add suggestive ; inly, however, 
forms shadowed forth should occasionally be 
defined. Mr. Whittaker has deservedly met with 
great success ; but the difficulty he now finds is 
to push that success further, to vary a style which 


becomes a little monotonous, to bring into his 
pictures the whole of nature in her o - 
moods of sunshine no less than of 


storm. Mr. Branwuire is more than 
usually varied; he touches nature with a 
ighter hand than heretofore, and robes her in 
colour of greater delicacy. Mr. Narre continues 
to be scattered ; his foliage is apt to be scratchy. 
dotty, and dry. ‘ Posforth Beck’ (153), how- 
ever, is dewy and verdant, and the leafage is 
mg and dexterous in the handling. Mr. 

aftel paints capitally ‘A Snow Scene’ (82), 
which, in the late severe winter, was witnessed 
in Guernsey. 

Itis to praise too highly Gzorcz Done- 
son’s ‘ Pastoral’ (127). ew artists “ babble 
of green fields” so pleasantly. C. Davmpson 
may sometimes be a little dotty, as, for instance, 
in ‘Gatton Park’ (149), yet few painters are 
more studious of detail, or more truthful in the 
transcript of a rural English landscape. GrorcE 
Fripr’s best drawing is from ‘ Ullswater’ (142); 
no artist knows better how to bring a panorama 
of hills together into a well-balanced composi- 
tion evenly carried out in all its parts. 8. P. 
Jackson has made a t advance: his draw- 
ings possess delicacy both in colour and execu- 
tion, and the treatment of his distances is owges 
‘Harlech Castle’ (78), which is probably his 
best —_ shows “ in the oe of 

ys greens, and for tone and atmosphere 
oe admirable. 

The school of polychromatic landscape glows 
with ever intenser fire. Atrrep Hunt and 
G. H. Anprews make nature an excuse for 
pyrotechnic display. ‘November 11th, one 
o'clock p.m.’ (16), is the date and the title of a 
phenomenon and picture which certainly would 
seem to transcend the limits of possibility. 
Positive blue is not the usual colour of a run- 
i .m. on the 


ning stream even at one o’clock 
11th of November. Yet no one will doubt that 
Mr. Hunt is gifted with a poet’s eye, as witness 


such lovely visions as ‘ The Two Traeths’ (211), 
and ‘ Durham, from Pelaw Wood’ (258). G. H. 
Andrews paints with his usual brilliancy of 
light and colour, ‘The Inner Harbour, Malta’ 
(281). James Hoxtanp often mitigates the 
intensity of his fire by brown paper. ‘The 
Benediction’ (123), however, is to silvery 
moonlight. We never remember to have seen 
in the moonshine of Venice so much opaque 
paint. But the mannerism of Mr. Holland 
could hardly have done with a less quantity. 
The school of Turner is seldom scrupulous in 
> use of es materials, provided 
ey can express a grand conception, or startle 
dso, set an exhibition-room in a blaze. 
Mr. Brexer Fostex continues to charm by 
the pretty play of his execution. His stippled 
skies have as many lines or threads as a piece 
of lace or a cambric handkerchief. He weaves 
his details even into water, so that a river or a 
lake becomes less of a fluid than a textile fabric. 
The neatness of his manipulation has been 
carried over a novel surface in his pi of 
‘ io’ (86). The Italian Palazzi have been 


touched in with a ready, dainty hand. G. P. 
Boyce has the advan of being eccentric, 
and his style will hardly e commonplace, 


save in the ger ge poe a e 
displa ictures which, as 

thar iiarities. Sometimes he pee 
often lustrous, al harmonious even in his 
contrasts. That he affects subjects which an 
ordinary artist would condemn as unpaintable, 
is rather in his favour. People like to go out. 
of the way in matters of taste, and elngainatiy 





is not infrequentl for ius. How 
simply lovely fra ge is draw- 
ps hina seen in the ‘ Abinger Mill Pond,’ 
w a stately swan “floats double, swan 
and shadow.” 


artist i fishing-boat on 
Loch Scavaig (172), are not quite so tremendous 
as the storms of Mr. Duncax. Mr. Powell has, 
Pee eae eet ety lead wed 
thing rn on eo 
with Bast Brapiey, whose oxen make a timel 
diversion on Mr. Brarrran W11118’s cattle, whi 
have reached a bucolic perfection that can know 
change. Mr. Bradley’s cattle are not of any 
of the known studio breeds. They diff 


8 


er from 
the types to which we have been accustomed on 
the canvasses of Sypnzy Coorzr and Rosa 
Bonunevr. We cannot conclude without con- 
mange, heaelyrege Avner we ge fy sa 
omas Dansy to water-colour Art. Unless 
the Royal Academy can treat with more liber- 
ality whole class of Scone a ae 
other artists are —. to follow the example 
set by Mr. Danby, forsake, as he has done, 
oil-painting, and with it the Royal Academy. 


—— 


INSTITUTE 
oF 


PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


THIRTY-THIRD EXHIBITION. 





Tue Institute has taken a step often urged on 
the Academy. It has elected from among 
foreign artists of distinction, honorary mem- 
bers, upon whom it confers the right of exhi- 
bition. The selection made—Rosa Bonheur, 
Henriette Browne, and L. Gallait—could not 
have been more judicious. The works of these 
new comers add to an Exhibition otherwise of 


av merit, a specialty which the public will 
not fail to appreciate. 

The general aspect of the remains 
unchanged; the same artists and the accus- 


tomed styles now, as in previous years, greet 
the visitor. Epwarp CorsovuLp once more in 
a grandiloquent composition, which takes for 
its title ‘The Contest for the large Diamond’ 
(211), ave consummate mastery over his 
materials and unrivalled manipulative skill. It 
is sad to see such rare resources squandered 
unworthily. Such Art is little more deco- 
rative, it has no high aim. We would willingly 
by Henny Wanrren’s ‘Mary Magdalene’ 
043). This is not religious Art, or any Art at 
all; criticism on such a production were waste 
of words. Gurpo Bacu scarcely improves on 
further acquaintance, his le is apt to be 
something e academy, and 
the stage. A ryt ee here wie ood 
152) is over-enacted and melo-dramatic. Much 
is the ‘ Contadina’ (258); this is a picture 
of more than costume, it has expression and 
arpose, and the execution’ is ee 
lore on. 


delicacy in ‘execution. The 

, py ere Dutch 
The works of Mr. Juriive look as if 
‘The Third 


a subject worthy of the Swinburne. It is 
hard to believe that ter of ‘ Fluffy’ 
could be so lost to taste. . WEHNERT’s con- 
trast, the ‘ tent’ and the ‘ Well-Content’ 
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ee), dom not escape commonplace. The style 
of ExizasetH Murray retains its power. 
‘The Spanish Milk Stall’ (9) has vigour, bril- 
liancy of colour, and naturalism. As usual, 
however, the composition had been better for 
more balance. e component of the 
picture need bringing together. is could be 
effected by more of finish, and the filling in of 
details.—It were well for Mr. Tipzy could he 
borrow from Mrs. Murray a little of her 
healthful naturalism. It is sad to see the pale 
cast of thought he throws over his His 
colour may have refinement, but it is sickly ; 
his forms have beauty, yet debility. The per- 
sonifications of the four seasons show fancy, so 
do the series of little which answer to 
the name of ‘Sensitive Plants.’ It ;must be 
admitted that Mr. Tidey is a poet in his pictorial 
conceptions. Mr. Bovvisr is delicate and 
dainty as ever: his figures have grace and 
. If he could but gain form, his works 
would take high rank. Lovis Hacue exhibits 
several interiors with figures, marked by the 
master’s well-known merits. 
Certain artists favourably known within this 
, Show laudable ambition to rise out of 
of genre and the scale of cabinet pic- 
tures. The attempt has scarcely been crowned 
with the success it deserves. G. G. Krrpurne 
paints a life-size ‘ Fishwoman ’ (144), and leaves 
the impression that she is rather much of a 


im) 
get Ss; that there is size and not quality. 
* Nursery ’ (97), is infinitely better ; 

the pi has been carried to completeness. 
* Waiting and Watching’ (168), by W. Lucas, 
presents a rude rustic, rather after the Suffolk 
Street School; but ‘The Flower Girl’ (74), is 
capital—indeed, first rate. Such a figure shows 
Mr. Lucas a student of nature. Luson Tuomas, 
also, is among the unsuccessful aspirants. The 
picture he paints from Goethe's “ Faustj’ is a 
mistake. ‘ Welcome’ (165), however, at once 
places the artist at home in a rustic subject on 
a small scale. The cleverness of Mr. Luson 
Thomas in his appointed sphere everyone is 
ready to _aaty, jm We are sorry to say that 
Miss Emmy Farmer must be ranked among 
those who have not improved their Art by dis- 
tending it over a surface. It has been 
our pleasure to 


i coe previous performances, 
and, indeed, ‘ The Primrose Seller ’’ (95), in the 
present exhibition, is a work smooth and clean, 


and so far pleasing. But the want of force and 
individual character felt on a smaller scale 
becomes here, on an extended surface, more 
apparent. The single studies of Mr. AnsoLon 
are y preferable to his compositions. He 
exhibits one or two heads, which show that he 
can, when he likes, close to nature. Mr. 
CaTTeRMOLE has evi y in the ‘ Trumpeter’ 
{67}, put himself in rivalry with Mr. John 
Mr. Deane has i 


in vain on the ‘Plaza de Toros, Seville’ (196). 


massing 
composition lacks Art-treatment. Not so, how- 
ever, an analogous subject, ‘ Waiting for the 
Pantomime’ (296), by G. Green. face 
has character, is executed as a miniature. 
too, in Mr. Green’ 


wings, ‘The Oath of Var- 
gas’ (55), and ‘The Warrant of Execution read 
and Horne’ (49), have the 


y 

a few master touches. Perhaps 
of Vargas’ intensity of expression 

has been pushed too far. Indeed, i 
ently overacts his part. The presence 
Browne is made wel- 
un ing sketch of ‘A 
rer of calling forth ‘eympethy, give 
po sympathy, give 
cs of this artist a value beyond their 


be, 
the is the exquisite 
by Rosa Bonnevr. She was never 


| 


| 





seen to ter advantage. 
Lake’ (52), which bears on its liquid waves a 
boat-load of sheep, deserves to be studied were 
it only for the consummate mastery shown by 
the painter over the medium of water-colours. 
The handling is so sure and much to the pur- 
, that each stroke tells, and a second touch 
is seldom needed. The colour is pure, trans- 
—. liquid. The atmosphere translucent. 

e subject is all but a replica of an oil picture 
in the Paris Exhibition. We prefer the drawing. 

Mr. Rowsoruam is brilliant and sunny as 
ever: he paints visions, not realities. Mr. 
Lezrren has one of his effective compositions 
(58) among the mountains of Perthshire. His 
colour has an agreeable warmth and glow. 
Mr. Resp approaches most nearly to his accus- 
tomed power in ‘The Snowdon Range’ (77). 
Mr. Bennett is most true to his better self in 
the ‘ Val Bregaglia’ (269). Mr. Joun Mocrorp 
in ‘ Parting Rays’ (25) gives us a poetic golden 
blaze. In ‘The Last Load’ (85) a pretty 
effective colouring, and in ‘ ite Cliff’ (149) 
he attains detail. D. H. McKewan’s ‘ Knole 
Park’ (115) is a careful study of beech trees. 
Gzorce Suawpers is successful in sheep-paint- 
ing. In ‘ Harling Combe’ (140), a green land- 
scape is set off by sheep of a tone yellow and red. 
In ‘A Quiet Corner of a Common’ (216) this 
artist is also quite at home. For the painting of 
animals R. Beavis merits great praise. Indeed, 
his drawings generally come as with surprise 
in the midst of their surroundings, by their 
healthful and vigorous naturalism. Look, for 
example, to that ‘Taking Home the Christmas 
Log in Severe Weather’ (183). 

The drawi of Cart Werner and C. 
Vacuer extend over the same regions, but 
are widely divided by style. Mr. Werner is 
photographic in detail, and in texture true as 
stone itself. Mr. Vacher trusts to sentiment, 
and so he is able to merge detail into general 
effect. Mr. Werner’s ‘ Entrance to the Temple 
of Edfou’ (127) has a realism actually illusive. 
The artist, however, in a picture, or rather a 

y on ‘Thebes’ (33), forgets the com 

fitting a subject essentially historic. e 
have been to Thebes, but have never seen 
statues take on this comic character of expres- 
sion. The long description which the painter 
adds to the catalogue does not improve his 
case. Mr. Werner has won credit for fidelity, 
which he would have been wise not thus to 
undermine. The reputation of Mr. Vacher has 
rested on different qualities. He has been 
prized for atmosphere, and wide generalisation 
which left detail in the distance. Therefore his 
admirers will be prepared to accept ‘ The 
Wanderer’ (244), where emotion fills the 
whole scene even to the prejudice of fact and 
nature. Yet even a critic might applaud Mr. 
Vacher’s ‘ Luxor’ (253). Atmosphere, here, 
does not “ fuse fact” into detail, nor does poetic 
treatment violate truth. The itude of 
these temples and the deur of the whole 
scene have not escaped the painter. 

: Some few pte remain to complete our 
notice. The drawings of Mr. Motz are refined, 
but not of vigour. Mr. Pump is literal, but 
and scattered. Mr. D’Ecviiie has senti- 
ment, but no wide scope. Mr. Prout emulates 
his namesake, though at a distance. Mr. Woop 
exhibits some drawings, which for architecture 
as well as pictorial treatment will be prized. Mr. 
Sueren hangs up a ‘ Brace of Fieldfares’ (227) 
capitally painted. Mr. Hayes gives to ‘Stormy 
eather * (237) blast of wind and dash of spray. 
We will end with pictures of success and failure 
uall eg pear The landsca 
of  @ InE are of singular beauty. e 
range of nature’s phenomena they embrace is 
not, perhaps, very varied. y they do 
not deal in contrasts or surprises. Yet for tone, 
harmony, and gentleness of sentiment, few 
landscapes can surpass them. In the manage- 
tender oo they A stone to 
Copley Fielding. . Epmunp Warren, in 
Se @ storm, has, it may be feared, 
ed a reputation. ‘The Battle of the 
Waters’ (226) is too terrible to be true. The 
sea is an impossibility. The artist in his 
treatment falls into extravagance, yet fails of 
power. 


This ‘ Highland | 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE LATE T. E. PLINT, ESQ., LEEDS. 


ARMING THE KNIGHT. 

J.C. Hook, R.A., Painter. W. Ridgway, Engraver. 
WRITING last month of Mr. Gilbert’s pic- 
ture, ‘Christiana at the House of Gaius,’ 
it was remarked that Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” offers an abundant field fof 
various growths for the painter's require- 
ments. or is it left unsearched; on the 
contrary, it is frequently resorted to, and 
rich has been in years past the harvest 
— from its pictorial wealth. We 

ve another admirable subject here repre- 
sented by Mr. Hook, which, under the 
title of ‘Arming the Knight,’ shows the 
damsels of the palace ‘called Beautiful” 
accoutring Christian for his journey. ‘‘ Now 
he bethought himself of setting forward, 
and they were willing he should ; but first, 
| said they, let us go again into the armoury. 
So they did, and when he came there, they 
harnessed him from head to feet with what 
was of proof, lest perhaps he should meet 
with assaults in the way.” The virtues 
which Bunyan personifies in the four fe- 
males who minister to the necessities of 
the pilgrim, are Discretion, Piety, Charity, 
and Prudence, one of whom we see enter- 
ing the apartment with ‘“‘a loaf of bread, a 
bottle of wine, and a cluster of raisins, to 
refresh him on his journey.” 

No knight of the highest order of 
chivalry, was equipped for tournament or 
deadly battle-field by fairer maidens than 
the three who are supplying the Christian 
warrior with the panoply and weapons of 
defence against the enemies he is destined 
to encounter. And their comeliness has in 
it no admixture of earthly alloy; it is cha- 
racterised by no sentiment of human pas- 
sion or feeling, knowing full well that the 
armour and the weapons are such as will 
not fail their owner in the hour of trial. 
One, to adopt St. Paul’s description of the 
Christian’s accoutrements, offers the ‘‘ sword 
of the spirit,” another holds the “ helmet 
of salyation,” while a third is fastening on 
the ‘‘ girdle of truth :” he has already put 
on the “‘ breastplate of righteousness,” and 
the ‘‘ shield of faith” stands ready for his 
acceptance. Christian submits himself to 
be thus arrayed with becoming humility 
and thankfulness, conscious that he has a 
warfare to , and that under such in- 
structive guidance, and with such an 
equipment, he must finally overcome all 
opposition to his onward progress, be his 
enemies who and what they may. 

But leaving what may be considered the 
spiritual ing of the subject—the mean- 
ing which Bunyan in this incident of his 
matchless allegory sets forth—and looking 
at it merely as a picture, the composition 
is in every way strikingly attractive—the 
stalwart form and warlike ap ce of 
the ‘‘ knight ;” the attitude and expression 
of the three females, especially of the centre 
one, whose face is beautiful in its serenity, 
and eA bearin Seal _— the — 
easy and most ; the peep o - 
scape through the open doorway, and the 
range of mountainous country visible 
through the unglazed window; all these 
aml component parts of the picture are 
= ane in a way that shows the artist 

rought a thinking mind and a skilful 
hand to work out his theme in the most 
effective manner. At the sale of Mr. Plint’s 
collection, this picture was disposed of for 
260 guineas, a sum, as pictures now sell, 
far below its worth. 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue anniversary meeting of the members of 
the Art Union of London was held on the 
30th of April in the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. 
George Godwin stated that Lord Houghton, 
the president of the Society, was unavoidably 
absent, in consequence of having been detained 
in Paris longer than he expected, on busi- 
ness connected with the Exhibition. "The chair | 
was therefore taken by Professor Westma- | 
cott, R.A., supported by gentlemen connected | 
with the Society, among whom were Professor | 
Donaldson, Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., Mr. | 
Antrobus, Ju Bodkin, Mr. MF Godwin, 
F.R.S., and Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., & 
The report, which was read by Mr. Godwin, 
briefly reviewed the ings of the Parlia- | 
mentary Committee which been appointed | 
to inquire into the operation of the Art Union 
laws. After the examination of ten witnesses, 
the report was made to the House of Commons. 
The deliberations of this Committee terminated | 
in a recommendation that the administration of | 
the Art Union laws should be confided to the 
Privy Council t of Science and Art, 
and that a code of regulations should a 
which appears simply a uction of the 
bye-laws establish by the Council of the Art 
Union for the regulation of their own proceed- 
ings. During the course of the inquiry, certain 
of the witnesses expressed themselves hostile to 
the Art Union, yet it was allowed to be, and 
<x asa “ Model Art Union.” The spirit 
of the institution, according to one of the wit- 
nesses, tended rather to foster a tone of specula- 
tion than to disseminate a knowl of Art. 
It was charged with having from its 
original purpose—that of supporting “high 
Art”—and with pro ing a taste for Art 
among the middle and the lower classes. It is 
ars on the other i what is 
called High Art was no term in the e 
of the Art Union of London; that cao ae 
fessedly established to communicate a know- 
ledge of Art to those sections of the community 
where it was but little understood. It was 
further gravely asserted that the chances against 
a subscriber were as ni -nine to one. In 
controversion of — ay sae! _ state- 
ments, recourse was to ic 0 
when it appeared that the Art Union had dis. 
tributed £173,000 in the purchase of pictures 
and sculptures, and expended £90,000 in the 
production of some 350,000 engravings and 
100,000 sets of illustrations. To Mr. Maclise 
£2,100 had been paid for his ‘ Death of Nelson,’ 
and for the reproduction of this and other great 
works ¢ ents had been formed with en- 
gravers to the extent of £11,500. It had been 
stated in evidence that prize-holders rarely 
made any addition to the amounts drawn by 
them with the view of obtaining a work of Art 
superior to those of the class to which they 
might find themselves limited. This was also 
refuted by the fact that £15,110 had been in 
this way paid. With reference to the v- 
ings now in it = Hamlet,’ ‘ Wellington 
and Blucher,’—both by Maclise, and other 
works, the commercial cost would not be less 
than two guineas. The amount of subscriptions 
was £11,345 5s., of which £6,660 was 
as prizes, which in value from £10 to 
£200; in addition to which there will be dis- 
tributed 200 statuettes—-‘ The Wood Nymph,’ 
40 medallion bronze inkstands, 100 parian busts 
of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
80 sets of pho yw pe ateoe Society's plates, 
and 30 silver m commemorative of W. 
Dyce, R.A., &c. The friends of the Art Union 
have every reason to be gratified with the result 
of the Parliamentary inquiry, and in refutation 
of the of encouraging mediocrity, they 
can point triumphantly to the names of eminent 
Maclise, Ward, O'Neil, D. Gor, Dyes, Copley 
"Neil, D. ce, 
Fielding, Callcott, aulredy, Webster, Seantheld 
Landseer, Turner, Hilton, F. Tayler, and others. 
he gpa terminated with the drawing, 
Ww. as it could not be concluded in the 
theatre, was resumed and finished on the fol- 








lowing day at the offices of the Art Union. 


THE 
ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND.* 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





Cuaprer II.—Tuez Armonia INsIGNIA ASSIGNED 
to Sr. Groner, St. Epmunp, St. Epwarp, 
Sr. Anprew, anp Sr. Parricx. 


Berore I enter w the consideration of the 
Shields of Arms and other Insignia borne, or 
considered to have been the Sove- 
reigns of England, with those of their Consorts 
and of certain members of their families, it 
a to be desirable that I should describe 
illustrate the armorial shields that have 
been assigned to a small group of Sainted Per- 
sonages us in lish annals. Of these 
the most illustrious is saintly warrior, who 
is inently the Patron Saint of the realm 

of land, Sauwt Georce. 
It is remarkable that the icular incident, 
incident ever had 


nye 
a existence, which led to 
the association of St. George 
with England, is unknown. 
The Arms of St. Gzorce are, 
Argent, a cross gules, a red 
cross upon a silver shield, 
Fig. 4.¢ To him, accord- 
ingly, the words of Spenser 
, are most happily applicable— 
“ On his brest a bloodie cross he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord. ... . 
Upon his shield the like was also scored.” 
Faerie Queene, I., 1, 2. 
The Banner of St. George is mentioned, but 
its blazonry is not specified in the Roll of Car- 
laverock, a.p. 1300. In the inven of the 
are of Humphrey de Bohun, of 
ereford and Essex, drawn up in the year 1322, 
mention is made of the Arms of St. 
“des armes de Seint .” Again: in 
“ Expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward 
III., from 21st December, 1345, to 31st January, 
1345” (published in the “ Archeologia,” vol. xxx1., 
pp- 1—163, with some most valuable and inte- 
ie” Observations on the Institution of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter,” by Sir N. 
Harris Nicholas), the Arms of St. 
“arma sci. jy,” are several times particu- 
larly menti with references to his Feast 
Day, and to the chivalrous exercises and enter- 
tainments that were celebrated in his honour. 
I am not able to adduce any earlier example 
of the Arms of St. George, borne by that “ good 


the Brass to Sir Hugh Hastings, a.p. 1347, 
served in the Church at ng, in Norfolk.’ Tn 
the Canopy of this remarkable memorial St. 
George a completely armed, mounted, 
and ing a dragon of truly fiendish 

He has his cross, the great symbol of the Faith 
of which he is the victorious champion, 

upon his shield, and displayed both upon hi 
own surcoat and upon the i of his 
charger. This figure of St. George is repre- 
sented in Fig. 5.; 

a: Se SS see See Se 
— of 2 gy shew ene rer a 
at Co ent, St. is represented on 
os with his armorial shield, his sword, and 

ce. 

One of the small group of noble scul 
shields, the work of Henry III. (or, aay 
of Edward I.), which still retains its original 


reg bets in oP Airweng = see se 
north choir-aisle of Westminster Abbey, has a 
cross in relief tinctured red, upon a field which 
now is yellow, but which may origi have 
been white. In like manner, upon the 
ment of Edward III., a.p. 1377, in the Abbey, 











Fig. 5. COMPARTMENT OF THE 
G, NORFOLK, A.D. 1347. 
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lections: also in the portraits of Charles - 
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‘the Chantry of Abbot | 
(about a.p. 1500), in the | 





Fig. 7. ! 
ARMS OF ST. EDMUND, 
ABBEY OF ST. ALBAN, 
A.D. 1440. 


of St. Alban. In Fig. 7 I show 


ield again, as it ap sixty 
y ecupiared in the Chantry 
, in the same 

In this second shield, the 
that treatment of which I 
the circlets of the crowns, 
ial Crown of the present 
with te crosses pateés, 
ee Repel Sobek th of 
martyrdom of the int, these 
sometimes are blazoned transfixed with 
ield of St. Edmund 
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The Arms assigned to the third Patron Saint 
of the realm of land, Sarrr Epwarp, the 


lastof his name beforethe | 





Conquest, King of - 
land, who is commonly 
entitled the “ Conrzs- 


patonce) between five mart- 
lets or, on a blue field, 
that is, five birds arranged 
about —_ a Te is 
i ig. 10 
Fig.. 10. ARMS OF 8T. erin Fi 1 the 

ee ee SL ae te oe 
Iden. In Fig. 10 the 
cross is “ fleurie,’’ true heraldic martlets 
ea but in Fig. 11, the work of either 
enry ITI. or Edward I., but in all probability 
of the former sovereign, in the south choir-aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, the birds are of a very 
different t and the cross is “ patonce.”” This 
last remar! Eth ee meee 
charges in high ving the cross diapered 
with a lozenge-like pattern, and it appears to 


>, 


Mees, 


NOR 
AER STEOS 


ARMS OF 8ST. EDWARD, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
ABOUT A.D. 1275. 


be ed by its lon ige from two corbels 
in ne oem of " les’ hang Other excellent 
early examples of the shield of the Confessor 
are ed in various parts of Westminster 
Abbey, some of them in stained glass ; and in 
Westminster Hall there is a very numerous 
series of them, carved with admirable effective- 
ness. In the nave of the Abbey Church of 
St. Alban also there is a most beautiful shield 
of St. Edward. This shield constantly occurs in 
early architecture, and on Seals and Monuments. 
In the stalls of Luton Church, in Bedfordshire, 
the cross upon a shield of the Confessor is made 
to assume the heraldic modification distinguished 
as fleurettée. This shield was evidently com- 

pe mn a coin he a, por . 
the device represen in Fig. 12. nd i 
would seem to be highly ble that the 


Fig. 11. 


pro 


Fig.12. cOINOF EDWARD = Fig. 13. SHIELD ASSIGNED 
THE CONFESSOR. TO ANGLO-SAXON PRINCES. 


shield, azure, a cross moline or, Fig. 13, assigned 
to the early lo-Saxon Princes, was derived 
from the arms had been composed for the 

the two shields were 





| of silver upon blue, and the other of red upon 
silver. 


These Crosses, each on its proper field, 
are blazoned in the sg ne of the Orders of 
the Thistle and of St. Patrick. Good repre- 


sentations of the insignia of the Scottish Order 
appear in the Monument erected in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, b 
his Mother, 


James I., of Great Britain, to 
Queen of Scots; and in the 


Fig. 14. Fig. 16. 

ARMS OF ST. ANDREW. ARMS OF ST. PATRICK’ 

portrait of her father, James V. of Scotland, in 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
armorial — of St. Andrew, Fig. 14, were 
combined with those of St. George, Fig. 4, to 
form the jirst Union Flag of Great Britain, 
adopted in the year 1606 by James L.: and, in 
the second Union Flag, so well known and so 
highly honoured as the “Union Jack,” that 
superseded its predecessor on the first day of 
this present century, the design is formed by a 
combination of the three Shields of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, Figs. 4, 14, and 15. 


| Cuaprer ITI.—Tue Anmoriat InsiontA AssiGn- 


ED TO WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR, AND TO HIS 
SuccESsORS UNTIL THE ACCESSION OF RicHARD 
I.; To THE Consorts or THOSE SovEREIGNS; 
anp TO Gzorrrey PLaAnTaGaNnet, Count oF 
Ansov. A.D. 1066—1189. 


Heratpre Insignia do not a upon the 
Great Seals of Witt1AM THE easton, and 
of his two sons and successors, Wint1am Rvurvs 
and Henny I.; nor am I aware of the existence 
of any other evidence of unquestionable autho- 
rity, which can be adduced to support the theory 
i, —— a bore — = Shields of 
t have been assigned to or an 

armorial shields whatever. " J 

In the early days of European Heraldry lions 
were adopted, as their personal devices, by many 
princes, tates, and military chieftains ; so 
that, in later times, when but little attention 
was paid to the Chronology of English Heraldry, 
there would be no t inconsistency in assum- 
ing that the royal beasts, which certainly were 
borne by Richard I., might have been inherited 
by him from the Sovereigns his predecessors. 
Accordingly, when he erected a monument in 
Westminster Abbey to the memory of his own 
immediate predecessor on the throne of d, 
James I. sheond upon the frieze of the itec- 
tural canopy that covered the sfligy of Elizabeth 
a series of Royal Shields, which according to 
his judgment might constitute an heraldic 
chronicle of his own descent, as well as of the 
descent of the Tudor Queen, from William of 
Normandy. These shields, which have their 
charges executed in relief, and consequently are 
of certain a (that is to say, they are 
now what they inly were when the Heralds 
of James I. blazoned them), commence with the 
Conqueror. In these Shields also the Arms of 
the Consort of William I. and of his successors 
are blazoned ; and in each shield the two allied 
Coats are united by Impalement—a process of 
Marshalling first adopted in the fourteenth 


century. 
I. To Wuu1am I. this Shield has been 
assigned :—Gules, two lions 





passant guardant, in pale, | 
or, Fig. 16; the field red, | 
the lions golden, their at- 
titude as if walking with 


one fore-paw uplifted, and 
looking out from the 
shield, and their position 
“in pale,” or verticall 
one below the other. To 
his Consort, Marmpa of 
Flanders : — Gyronnée 


Sy 


Fig. 16, ARMS ASSIGNED 
, TO WILLIAM I. 
and azure, an 


7, which example explains iteclt 
, Fig. 17, which example ins itself. 
Grete too Crate exe toxpalel on 0 tingle shield 
in the Monument of Queen Elizabeth. 


or 
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II. Wru1am II.:—The same Arms as his 
Father, Fig. 16. 

Ill. Henry I. :—The same Arms as his 
Father and his Brother, Fig. 16. Marina, of 
Scotland, his first Queen:— Arms of 
Scotland, hereafter to be descri ADELAIS 





Fig. 17. MATILDA OF Fig.18. ADELAIS OF 
FLANDERS. LOUVAIN. 


of Louvain, his second Queen:—Or, a lion 
rampant acsure, Fig. 18. 

IV. Sreruen:—The same Arms as his im- 
mediate predecessors, his Cousins and Grand- 
father, Fig. 16; also— Gules, three sagittaries, ti 






, § was not in the 
eet at descent from 
William I. to James L.; 
and his shield, accord- 
ingly, does not rea 


Fig. 19. 
upon the Monument of 


Shield c with the three “sagittaries” 
was assigned to this Sovereign at least as 
early as about A.p. 1440, which appears from a 
of Nicholas Upton, a Canon of Salis- 
fery ‘and Wells, by ae his — “De 
Militari Officio” at period. Upton sa 





to 
ree ty eeatiead to hone 
development, as it 


decessors are su 
the shield of 

attained to its 
in Fig. 21. Upon the monument of Queen 


beth, the shield of H Il. is ted 
bearing two lions only, ke his pre 
impaling a third lion, all the lions golden 





Fig. 21. ENGLAND. Fig. 22. ALIANORE OF 
AQUITAINE. 
and passant guardant, and the field of both sides 


HE 
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Elizabeth. 6 | 
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most third of the field is silver, the rest 


red; and the “ escarbuncle ” oe 
certainly to have been a 
enlargement and decoration of the 
of a warrior’s shield, which was 


nis 


t piece o' defensive armour. 


as well to 
im 


blazoned as the 


formed by 


as to adorn 


represented in Fig. 
"heraldic ensign of 








Fig. 23. anzov. 
Geoffrey, is considered to have been the 


oa of the House of Anjou, and 
to have been introduced into 


preserved a remarkable enamelled 
tainly of the twelfth century, which i 
originally to have formed a 


tion of 


it 


of 
Queen Eli 


ff 
5 
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& 
3° 


Mans, in France, 
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EF 
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ih 


HE 
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part of the decora- 
e@ monument of Count Geoffrey (who 


— in 1150), in the cathedral of that city. 


which measures about 25 inches 


13, a oo eer 


ight hand, and in. his 


a 
in his left a 
blazoned 


upon which are 


escarbuncle of four rays. The 
§ sath ch an tall eat of Te 
is shown, with a 


an 
shield is 


Sour lions rampant, 


ing part of the 
con, 


Art” (p. 124), and in both works the 


a as a 
consequent 
shield i 
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to have been 
dence. 


The Escarbuncle 
MS. No. 3,740), to 


as his Banos. 
Sir Robert 
of Eminent 


of Anjou 

have been borne 

Another 

Osten, ‘Se 
uaries,” vol. i. p. 112), to 

this sovereign, is a device formed of a sword and 

an olive-branch with 


it of Geo 


Matilda does 
by any hi 

is said 
by. 
Badge, assigned 


in Hearne’s “ 


not 


long bowed shield, 
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THE WORKS OF INGRES,* 





| was equally unable to withstand the popular 
by Delaroche and Delacroix. . 
as we have said, i 
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reigns over the can- 
was evidently more 
otion, 
id, transitional, or mo- 
the swift flight given by Ra: 
in the picture of Helio- 
i of the French 


HE 


Form is emphasised, and made positively 
even to the _—- of more salle wer. 
iated -qualities. outlines of the figures 
permitted to sink or merge into the 
junds, the chiar-oscuro by which 
i en ee fascination is 
i is in Ingres’ pictures 
concentration of light or shadow, 
and reflection of colour which was 
the Venetian school are equally 
ven the complimentary shadow- 
ich Raphael, in his advanced period, 
i a er were deemed deco- 
illegitimate tricks. Ingres 
and expression through form— 
least the most directly intel- 
of all high Art from the time 
ownwards. Form, whether in 
nme is in > pictures of 
verywhere paramount. Neither colour, 
pl shadow, is allowed to disguise or mili- 
tate against it. And to this form was imparted 
nobility ; nothing mean or small is allowed to 
detract from eur. Hence, as we have 
said, these works of Ingres, though sometimes 
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pathetic and even ay eg are wholly 


is of the Emperor Na- 

L,’ which might fittingly have joined 

this umous tribute to the painter's 

genius. 

a few hours to these salons will be able to 

arrive Pm i just a Mahon of in his 
early opmen 


evertheless, the student who devotes | 


OBITUARY. 


SIR ROBERT SMIRKE. 


Tus eminent architect, whose works are 
associated with a past generation, died on 
the 18th of April, at his residence, Suffolk 
Square, Cheltenham. He was born in 
1780, and was son of the late Robert Smirke, 
R.A., an historical painter of reputation in 
his time, but now best known, perhaps, by 
his elegant desi for book illustrations. 





We may remark here the longevity of both | 


father and son, the former dying in 1845, 


at the advanced age of ninety-three, having | 


been a member of the Academy for more 
than half a century; and the latter at the 
—< eighty-seven. His younger brother, 

. Sydney Smirke, R.A., who still actively 
follows the profession of an architect, has 


almost reached threescore years and ten. 


Sir Robert entered the Schools of the | 
Academy in 1796, for the purpose of study- | 
ing architecture, and in 179y obtained the | 


d medal for a design for a National Gal- 
ery. At the commencement of the present 
century be travelled through Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and Germany, oat published on 
his return a | folio volume, entitled, 
‘**Specimens of Continental Architecture.” 
His first public work was the late Covent 
Garden Theatre, a building which was then 
one of the first, as well as the most impor- 


_ tant, edifices of the pure Greeco-Doric style | 


erected in London. Flaximan decorated the 
rtico with terra-cotta bas-reliefs. The 
int, on Tower Hill, was erected, in 1811, 
| from his designs; and in 1825, was com- 
menced, also from his designs, the Post- 
| Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the front 
elevation of which is certainly among the 
best, if it is not the very best, specimens of 
the Ionic style of architecture in the metro- 
polis, except the British Museum, which 
| Sir Robert also the merit of erecting. 
In the —— Sir Robert’s designs are 
| seen in Assize Courts at Gloucester, 
| Hereford, and Perth. His “ i ity 
| was unquestionably the classic, but the few 
| structures we have pointed out as differing 
| from that, and yet er, his restoration 
| of York Minster after the fire of 1829, show 


” 


ies. | that his talents were not limited to the style 


—very lovely as a realization of domestic life in 
classic times—Ingres surrenders his severity, 
or Page a ee oe y 
is is reversing the maxim, “ the ruling passion 
in death.” Perhaps it is not too much to 

say these pictures, soft and smooth in sur- 
face, delicate in execution, and almost decorative 
in colour, indicate in Ingres a decline of power. 


i i iod he had more in com- 


to which he chiefly devoted his attention. 
|_ In 1808 he was elected Associate of the 
| Royal Academy, and three years afterwards 
Academician. In 1820 he was appointed 
| treasurer of the institution, a post he held 
| nearly thirty years. Finding that advanc- 
| ing age and its usual attendant, increasing 
) indies ity, rendered it necessary for him to 
/relinguish his professional practice, he 
| determined also to resign the place he had 
| held for nearly half a century in the ranks 
of the Academicians. Feeling he could no 
longer fulfil the duties in the manner re- 
| quired, he, in 1859, sent in his resignation 
| as a member of the Academy: his brother 
' Sydney was thereupon elected to supply the 
vacancy. Sir Robert was, for many years, 


| one of the three architects attached to the 


J. Beavixotox ATKmson. 


— -—— 


old Board of Works and Public Buildings. 
| The office was abolished in 1851, when 
received the honour of i ce. 
acknowl t of his long and valuable 
ee Se ag 
was so old and prominent a member, 
far beyond its com ively limited circle, 

held in much esteem. As an archi- 
tect, he maintained a “ high tation for 
i ity, practical ity, a thorough 
L oF sayy aed 
his art,” and no building of his, it is said, 
ever showed a flaw or failing. 





| 
|THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE 
| GALLERY. 


|Tue annual ment of the Picture 
| Gallery at Sydenham, at what may be termed 
the commencement of the summer season, de- 
| mands from us our usual notice. At all times 
| @ very attractive department of the Palace, it 
| has become infinitely more so since the unfor- 
| tunate conflagration which a few months 
deprived the public of some of their favourite 
| quarters of resort ; the calamity has largely in- 
| creased the number of visitors to the ery 
where the paintings and drawings are hung. 

At present there is no “loan”’ collection taking 
the place of those which have been seen there 
during the last two or three seasons; but we be- 
| lieve there is some prospect of such an addition 

during the summer. In the meantime, the contri- 

butions of artists, both lish and tk are 
| extremely numerous; and if works ofa high class 
| are not prominent among them, it! is because 
the painters find other channels for exhibitin 
and disposing of their works. In the Engli 
school we specially noticed the following :— 
| *Gainford on the Tees,’ J. Peel; ‘On the Avon, 
| near Warwick Castle,’ G. Chester; ‘ Tintagel 
| Castle,’ A. Hill; ‘Hardraw Scar, near Hawes, 
| Yorkshire,’ E. Gill; ‘A Cloudy Day at St. 
| Michaels, Normandy,’ J. Webb; ‘ Returning 
| from Market, near Wensleydale,’ C. T. Burt; 

‘Might versus Right,’ the late E. Physick ; ‘ The 
Half-way House,’ J. Holland ; ‘ Contemplation,’ 
J. Egley; ‘On the Thames,’ W. A. Knell; 
‘Flora,’ G. Patten, A.R.A.; ‘The Cornfield,’ 
A Tidey ; ‘Example before Precept,’ T. Wade ; 
‘Hush! Music!’ E. Eagle; ‘Cader Idris,’ R. 
Harwood; ‘The Last Appeal,’ the original 
sketch, finished by Marcus Stone, of the well- 
known picture by F. Stone, A.R.A.; ‘ Under 
the Haycock,’ J. Hayllar; ‘ Prayer,’ the late 
T. M. Joy ; ‘On the Lledwy, near — Curig,’ 
8S. R. Percy; ‘ Dunstaffi Castle,’ J. Dan PY 
‘Home ; the Return,’ W. Maw Egley ; ‘On the 
Clyde above Stonebryes,’ E. Gill; ‘ Distant 
View of Broadstairs and te,’ W. A. 
Knell; ‘The Fisherman’s Home,’ J. Clark; 
*‘ An Anxious Moment,’ F. B. Barwell ; ‘ Sussex 
Mill, near Steyning,’ R. H. Nibbs; ‘ Harvest 
Time,’ H. B. Gray; ‘A Wreck—Sunset,’ 8. 
Hodges; ‘The Rival,’ R. Dowling ; ‘A bes 
Turk,’ W. Gale ; ‘On the Beach, Whitby,’ 

H. Cubley; ‘Kenilworth Castle,’ 8. Rayner, 
‘ View of Kreuznach,’ G. Stanfield. 

The water-colour drawings are, erally, 
a more attractive display than the oil-pictures 
Without specifying wyenraee 3 examples, we 
may mention, among the principal contributors, 
the names of J. M. Seslinn, Miss A. Claxton, J. 
Dobbin, whose Eastern interiors and exteriors 
should be looked at by collectors ; C. Pyne, T. 
Worsey, E. P. Brandard, R. Solomon, H. K. 
Taylor, D. H. McKewan, J. en S. Rayner, 
R. Rayner, R. H. Nibbs, Miss D. O. James, 
R. P. Spiers, C. P. Slocombe, W..G. ego 
Miss Mu Backhouse, E. 8. Howard, R. P. A 
W. J. Whichelo, J. A. Benwell, J. A. Houston, 
R.S8.A., T. Pyne, J. Bouvier, J. Chase, H. 
Gastineau, A. ‘Ridey, Mrs. Oliver, Miss R. Rayner, 
Mths arson Aaa incipally French and 

e foreign schools, princi an 

ian, include the dor of Ae na distin- 

ished painters. Among them we find ex- 

amples of De Keyser, Peyronnet, Hildebrandt, 
Coomans, Verboeckhoven,—besides others by 
this artist, his me picture of ‘ Cattle leaving 
the Farm—Early enc 2 exhibited in London 
a year or two since,—Verheyden, Vermeulen, 
Madame Geefs, Van Schendel,—in the room in 
which the “loan” pictures are usually placed, 
is a remarkable picture of the ‘Virgin and 
Child,’ by this painter,—De Braekeleer,—his 

canvas, ‘ The Siege of Tournay in 1581,’— 
J Noel, Debras, Notermans, Stocquaert, 
Mdlle. Coomans, , Schenck, Lindlar. 
The series of copies, upwards of one hundred 
and thirty in number, of celebrated works b 
the old' masters, which are hung at the so 
ee Oe es en We See SS ay 
Suan bie tuily ato ahve vehaikie an ealials 
works, but they are uable as arti 
studies. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION. 


THE 


In this year’s National Portrait Exhibition 
the chronological succession of the pictures 
commences with the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, and it extends through- 
out that century to the year 1800. e 
— are 866 in number, and they have 
arranged in a manner which really 
leayes nothing to be desired. As many 
as 188 portraits are not assigned in the 
catalogue —. has been carefully com- 
iled . R. H. Soden Smith, and 
. R. F. Sketchley, with an introductory 
notice by Mr. R. ve, R.A.) to any 
artist ; and in the remaining 678 pictures, 
the following groups, as they are assigned | 
in the catalogue, are included :—Lely, 4. 


works; Kneller, 78 ; Reynolds, 154 ; Gains- | 


borough, 51; Hogarth, 30; West, 3; Cop- | 
ley, 3; Ramsay, 9; Angelica Kauff- | 
mann, 8 ; Opie, 8 ; Dance, 10; y, 13; | 
Romney, 21; Hoppner, 11; Raeburn, 9; | 
Wright of Derby, 5; and Sir T. Lawrence, 


12. Here, accordingly, may be seen the | fifty po 


t assemblage of the works of Sir 
J , and of portraits by Gainsborough, | 
that have ever been brought together to | 
take parts in forming a single collection. 
It must be added, t the titles of the 
pictures, and the names of the artists to 
whom they are assigned, are given in the 
catalogue exactly as they were described 
be owners of the works, whose judicious 
liberality in tending so many treasures for | 
public exhibition most justly claims the | 
warmest acknowledgment. So far has this 
rule of strict adherence to the statements | 
made by the owners of the portraits been car- 
ried, that ‘‘ it has not been deemed proper to 
supply the name of the painter, if it has 
not been given by the owner.” Unlike the 
collections of last year, these its of the 
eighteenth aoe ee to an historical 
period, in which 
sented and the painters are more generally 
known; and their identity, consequently, 
is much less open to question and difference 


of opinion. It is highly probable, indeed, 
that in the accepted a iation of these 
portraits, the errors ve been made 


will prove to be comparatively very few ; 
and, ae the other hand, it nn be fairly 
assumed that these portraits, probably 
without a single exception, were P age 
from the life. ‘The importance of this last 
circumstance in determining the degree 
of true portraiture that a professing por- 
trait may possess, must necessarily be 
seriously affected by the artistic capacity of 
the mag and, unfortunately for this 
exhibition, Mr. Redgrave is constrained 
to admit that ‘‘ the first of the collec- 
tion falls upon the most barren period of 
Art in England.” And, in our own estima- 
tion, irrespective of a comparatively debased 


Art, a large proportion of the portraits in | 


this exhibition are by no means qualified 
to excite any td of interest. 
This second Portrait Exhibition, then, 


must be considered inferior to its pre- | 
decessor. And yet, when it is estimated | 


“7 upon its own character and merits, it | 
not fail for many reasons to be 

as both interesting and valuable; and, 
pra’ a single visit will eyish means 
satisfy the lovers either of English history, 
or of the history of Art in England. It is 
well to be able to see, as in this exhibition 
may be seen in so sati a@ manner, 
the nature of the barrenness ‘‘ of the most 
barren period of Art in England.” Then, 


th the persons repre- | 


the come me yry on rn of the ype 
cen: , and to trace the progress as 
it is developed in collections such as these 
of works of Art. Again, this exhibition 
fully realises all that we could have ex- 
pected from it, in enabling us, on a grand 
scale, to me artists of eminence, not 
with one another only, but also with them- 
selves. It is delightful, as it is most truly 
important, to observe the characteristic 
originality of Hogarth, and to see how it 
stands out in bold relief amidst the tame 
and lifeless commonplaces of his era. Then, 
when the star of Reynolds has arisen, how 

recious are the lessons to be learned from 

ringing to bear upon one another a grand 
group, or series of groups, embracing 
upwards of one hundred and fifty of his 
works; watching his study of nature, as he 
has displayed before us the action of his 
own mind, and shown how he ever sought, 
by the force of his own genius, to endow 
Art with new faculties and new charms of 
beauty and grace. Gainsborou 





stood, 


auty 0 gh, too, in 
| this exhibition, roe § be thoroughly under- 
ying 


by both his rich group of 
rtraits one by one, and by measuring 
their noble faculty of conveying indivi- 
duality, and their sweet truthfulness of 
expression, and their exquisite purity of 
execution, with the splendid power and 





inexhaustible et of Reynolds. Other ' 
similar researches an 


po 
reflections amidst | follow them, but the reapers have 
the assembled works of other artists, will | been so few, that if these two pictures were 
themselves spontaneously to visitors 
is exhibition. 
The portraits illustrate our national his- | astonished at seeing themselves 


su; 
to 


tory, as historical illustration can be given 
only by means of portraits, from the acces- 
sion of William and Mary till the fortieth 
_ year of the rei 
de ts collection might have 
been more fully represented with decided 
anegitngy: but, on the whole, except to- 
wards end of the century, when the 
groups become somewhat meagre, there 
/are not many well-known names absent 
from the pore: Min As a matter of course, 
—— excite surprise ; others 
it is difficult not to reject from the ranks 
| of truthful portraits; while in others, when 
‘the same person appears more than once, 
' doubt and perplexity result from diversity 
of delineation. We are disposed to believe, 
_ as in the case of last year’s exhibition, that 
much of equally interesting and valuable 
instruction may be gath from a com- 
| parison of many of these portrait-pictures 
with sculptured effigies purporting to 
represent the same personages. Addison’s 
remark is well known, in which he ani- 
madverts on the bad taste of ag eg 
gallant seaman, Sir Cloudesley vel, 
with a fine wig, on his monument in West- 
minster Abbey; and yet the portrait of the 
_ hero (No. 22) has the same wig, 





| doubtless an he sunlly wens, a0 taht been 


| imputation of bad taste in the monumental 
ptor falls to the ground, seeing that Sir 
_ Cloudesley would evidently have failed to 
recognise his own monument, had he 
‘ap in it without his wig. we 
ore we again notice this exhibition, 
| we trust that the catalogue may be exalted 
into a really valuable historical treatise, 
the addition of three indices: an index 
the names of the persons represented 
in the portraits, a second of the artists 
who painted the pictures, and a third of 
the owners of seme who, in the act 
of lending them, have shown themselves 
to be influenced by a genuine liberality. 
Even at this season, when Art is to be 
d everywhere, this exhibition is far 
the least attractive in the metropolis. 


gE 





The year 
of George III. In some | dors, muleteers, gipsies, street 








it is a high privilege to on, led by the 


THE LAST WORKS OF JOHN 
PHILLIP, R.A. 


Two pictures, said to be the last painted 
Slocum. hquew'a” he sohiesinars igamihs 
essrs. 8. are , 
and refer to the National , one ex- 
hibing the purchase of the tickets, 
other the results of the drawing. 


Scotch pain: 


we —_ watched : him — he - 
more Spanish than even Velasquez an 
Murillo. The a painters, work- 
ing almost exclusively under Chuxch patron- 
, left for illustration a very rich 
pular essays for those who might 


y 


exhibited at Valencia or Grenada, they 
would attract crowds of wondering idlers, 

80 
artist has 
His com- 
torea- 


faithfully in the canvas. The 

been select in his associations. 
y consists of priests 

and these are all interested in the lottery, 

for it is a mania that infects even the 

deposits his ticket in his while a 

child behind reverentially reso hem 


of his garment. This alone were 
theme rich en for a picture. It is a 
version of the church and the world that 


would certainly operate to the exclusion of 
the picture from ge Ae arg Spain. 
The man who sells tickets is scarcely 
visible in his niche under the vulgar por- 
trait of the Queen of Spain. There is a 
dusky mule-driver and a girl on a mule, 
the latter seriously deliberating whether 
she shall risk her money or not—one of the 
descendants of her that lives upon Murillo’s 
canvas at Dulwich. In the other picture 
the groups round the announcement of the 
me nen sed Thasair, The pelest is 

ixed triumph an ir. iest is 
here also, but he has not been fortunate. 
A laughing girl, in a new white shawl, has 
a winner, and accord 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
JOHN HICK, ESQ., BOLTON. 


LADY JANE GREY AND ROGER ASCHAM. 
J.C. Horsley, R.A., Painter. L. Stocks, A.R.A., Engraver. 
Few female characters in English history 
aan — more ae sa A mgers” than 

y Jane Grey, eldest ter of Henry 
Grey, Marquis of sy subsequently 
—— 5 of — and great- d- 

ter -; at an early age 
cho mansiad Lond Guildford Dudley, fourth 
son of the Duke of Northumberland. Her 
rank and beauty, her learning and skill in 
all feminine accomplishments, sweetness of 
temper and affability, and genuine piety, 
combined to render her the delight of all 
who knew her; while her untimely and 
most cruel death has caused her to be the 
subject of commiseration with every one 
who has read her history. 
Pe, nm tae memoir ~ this lady, is 
wing passage :—‘‘In 1551, r 
Lady Jane’s early tutor, viniled 
her at Bradgate. He states, that on his 
arrival he found the Marquis and Mar- 


Jane was in her chamber, reading the 

Phedo of Plato, in Greek; and to his 

inquiry why she did not join in the 

amusement in which her family were 

she replied with a smile, ‘ I wisse 

] all their sport in the park is but a 

= ae Mak attenice I fed in Plate. 

Alas, good folk, they never felt what true 
means!’ ” 

It is this quotation which supplied Mr. 
Horsley with the subject of his picture. 
In a deep bay window of the old baronial 
mansion sits the lady; her lute and her 
needlework are laid aside for a time, and 
her thoughts are occupied in the study of 

abstruse philosophy of the learned 
Perhaps no man of his day could 
appreciate the mind that could set 
i to such a task, as her venerable tutor, 
Roger Ascham, a scholar of the highest 


ute, ially skilled in the know- 
Fg ag pring andl 
Lady Jane in her book, that 


to the window is un- 


intellectual expression, 
liad as pa and ss vig 4 
implicity min with gravi e 
distance we see the park, with i 
engaged in 
ter of the house 
difference. The incident is plainly narrated, 
and the composition, with its varied ac- 
cessories, is pictorially arranged; but the 
figure of Lady Jane would have been 
improved if “set” in a less constrained 





position ; it is somewhat stiff, and appears 

the more so because placed im 0 dives line 

with a broad mullion of the window: the 

head should have been bent a little more | 

ver the book; this would have given | 
ease to the figure. 

is a comparatively early 

the painter: it was exhibited 

——— sont Exhibition), | 

t Exhibition), 

: then sent forth works 

placed in the _ aol 

rank of the Academy ; but his ‘ Lady ane | 

. Ascham’ was one of the 

Reape | 


| @ eure, some of 


THE ENAMELS 
OF CHARLES LEPEC. 


In the rn | front rank amongst the most 
beautiful and the most precious works of modern 
Art in the Universal Exposition at Paris, a place 
of high honour is assigned by common consent 
to a series of Enamels by M. Charles Lepec, 
which in due time we shall describe with 
suitable care. Meanwhile, we gladly avail 
ourselves of a becoming occasion for introducing 
the name of this remarkable artist to our readers, 


in connection with another of his works, the 
one and most splendid of them all, that 

just secured a permanent home in England 
without having first to experience a tempo: 
sojourn in the 
Mars 


rary 
orld’s Palace on the Champ de 


A French gentleman, of Spanish origin, M. 
Charles Lepec, now in the prime of life, com- 
bines the highest qualities of an artist with the 
culture and refinement of an accomplished 
scholar. Endowed with the rare gift of a 
thoroughly original ius, having an instinct 
for colour and an intuitive a iation for 
whatever is beautiful in form, he has not neg- 
lected to discipline his mid by careful training 
and by diligent and earnest study. In his 
study of Art he has been a pupil of the lamented 
Ingres and of Flandrin, men who always will 
be illustrious among the artists of ce: 
yet, while unquestionably the lessons of such 
masters have proved of infinite value to their 
pupil, so far as may be visible to observers 
their influences have been completely absorbed 
in the independent ane of M. Lepec’s 
originality. As one of the ablest critics amongst 
his own countrymen has said of him, with 
characteristic warmth, “his talent, which burst 
forth like a shell shot from a gun, has attained 
almost to perfection in a single day.” In this 
consists the d distinction between M. 
and almost all (if not all) his contemporaries, 
who, like himself, are artists in enamel, that he 


is a true designer as well as a most skilled | 


enameller. And his designs are veritably his 


“after” the works of any particular school, 
nor “in the manner” of any particular artist ; 
on the contrary, they are in his own manner, 
the expressions of his own thought, the offspring 
of his own genius, the productions of a man who 
is himself a great master of his Art. 

The works of M. Lepec have already begun 
to exercise a most happily beneficial influence 
upon the revived art of the enameller. The 
peculiar difficulties which attend the practice of 
this beautiful and interesting art, since they 
arise out of a oye ure nature of the processes 
coupled with singular qualities of the pig- 
ments to be employed, cause enamels even in 
the hands of the most experienced and skilful 


artists to be mixed products of talent and good | 


fortune. And so it has been said of enamels, 
that “the painter proposes, but the fire dis- 
poses.”” Still, whatever mastery can be obtained 
prea A such teas uncertain cies are in 
operation, M. wields with extraordinary 
success; and, indeed, he is the very man to be 
thus successful, since he both devises and con- 
structs his own furnaces, and investigates the 
perties of his colours, and prepares them for 
use. It is truly gratifying to us to be able 
to add that the most important works of this 
artist are in England, or at any rate they are the 
pro of English collectors. Mr. Morrison, 
of Fonthill, through the mediation of Mr. 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, is the fortunate 
possessor of the ter number of his chefs 
em being now in the Paris 
Exposition. The attention of Mr. Phillips was 


| attracted by the specimens exhibited in London 
, by M. Lepec in 1862; and pee QS ie thus 


formed with the artist, ane ange 
receiving commissi h Mr. i 
p oae eg aer amacagag - - 
One only of M. Lepec’s greatest works, the 
: i as we have already said, of all 
works, has Mr. Morrison permitted to pass 
from Mr. Phillips to any other hands than his 


composition upwards of six feet in height, is 
not only by far the most important work of its 
class that been executed in modern times, 
but it also takes precedence of all the greatest 
enamels that are known to be in existence. In 
the Chateau de Madrid, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, there is no example of the enameller’s 
art, amongst the noblest of the works executed 
for Francis I., that could endure a comparison 
with it ; and the same may be said of the gems 
of other collections, which must admit its de- 
cided superiority. After having been for a con- 
siderable time in the establishment of Mr. Phil- 
lips, in Cockspur Street, this enamel has been 
rchased by one of our great iron- masters, 
Mtr. Bolckow, of Marton Hall, Middlesborough- 
on-Tees. We heartily congratulate that gentle- 
man on thus having made so splendid an addi- 
tion to his collections; and yet, at the same 
time, we are constrained to record our deep 
regret, that a work of such pre-eminent value 
as a teacher should not have been secured, as 
secured it might have been under very advan- 
tageous conditions, for the South Kensington 
Museum, or for some other public institution. 
The subject of this picture in enamel is of a 
truly poetic character. It commemorates the 
bountiful and judicious patronage of poets by 
Clemence Isaure, a lady of exalted rank, one of 
the most celebrated beauties of the early days 
of France, who also was distinguished for her 
passion for flowers. She gave floral prizes for 
worthy achievements in minstrelsy and song, 
the flowers being formed of precious gems. In 
the centre of his composition M. Lepec has 
laced the head and bust of Clemence herself, 
Seve in profile of the full life-size, and the 
calm intellectual beauty of the countenance is 
enhanced by the happy harmony of the truly 
artistic costume; in addition also to various 
borders most skilfully rendered, he has sur- 
rounded his exquisite portrait of the noble lady 
with flowers and renaissance arabesques, inter- 
twined with the coils of two semi-human and 
semi-serpentine caryatides that issue from 
flower-buds of strange aspect; and these, in 
their turn, and with them some truly lovely 


| flowers, grow up out of scroll-work of equally 
own. M. Lepec’s enamels are not executed | pot 


wild and gorgeous luxuriance. The colouring 
throughout is vivid and sparkling, varied yet 
harmonious, with rich masses of gold, and 
broad deep shadows; and the ground, which, 
except in the central compartment and borders, 
is formed of innumerable golden spots on black, 
throws over the whole a somewhat sombre bril- 
liancy. The execution throughout is absolutely 
perfect ; and, indeed, it seems to be scarcely 
ible that tints of such rare delicacy should 
ve been produced and blended, and fixed in 
enduring loveliness, through the action of the 
enameller’s furnace. It must be added, that 
around the head, which rests upon golden rays 
treated in a truly original manner, and intro- 
duced with infinite skill in a subdued tone upon 
a field of diapered silver, in Gothic letters are 
the words CLEMENCE ISAURE: also, that in the 
upper part of the composition, as the motto of 
his work, and of his own motive in designing 
and executing it, the artist has introduced the 
legend, POESIM PICTVRA CELEBRAT. 
aL Edmond About, some of whose words we 
have already quoted, has expressed his enthu- 
siastic admiration for this chef-d’auvre of M. 
Lepec after the following manner: “The head of 
Clemence Isaure rests in perfect repose in the 
midst of the marvellous splendours of the entire 
composition The artist has at his com- 
mand brilliancy, richness, and a pure harmony 
of colour. He stirs up the rays of the sun, and 
produces from them, as it were, a visible nectar 
with which he intoxicates the eye. He possesses 
taste and fancy. The most unexpected ara- 
besques escape spontaneously from his hand, 
and flit over the copper, as joyous rockets spring 
into the heavens. is enamel is a veritable 
enchantment. It dazzles, and yet keeps the 
attention fixed on it, until, at length, it seems 
to transport the beholder to one of those 
ae ge oe studios - — nature “emia with 
eir glittering splendours her fairy humming- 
var hen ss Saws butterflies dip their wings 
in rainbow hues.” 


, own. This admirable enamel, a group of colossal 
| Plaques, incorporated so as to form a single 
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THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION IN 
CONDUIT STREET. 


In common with various other Fine Art Exhi- 
bitions, the Architectural Exhibition opened 
with the opening of the last month; and we 
have sincere pleasure in adding, that the 
collections which this year are submitted to the 
public in Conduit Street, are above the average 
of merit, and possess qualities that invest them 
with unusual interest. The lectures that are 
associated with this exhibition will be continued 
during the present season; and the course now 
being delivered has a twofold claim for the 
of all who are interested in the great Art 

of Architecture, arising out of the circumstance 
that these lectures represent the Architectural 
Museum as well as the Architectural Exhibition, 
the former institution, a very old and highly 
esteemed friend of our own, being at the present 
moment in a transitional condition of existence, 
awaiting the completion of anew home, where it 
may find a habitation and may receive visitors. 
We had not been long in the Conduit Street 
galleries before we observed with much satis- 
faction that a decided oe S had been 
effected in the general upment and arrange- 
ment of the works exhibited, by which both the 
study of individual examples, and the comparison 
of the works of different architects, may be 
accomplished with increased facilities, and con- 

uently with much greater ad . 

e designs that are exhibited comprehend 
edifices of aoe ee in the two great 
sections of ecclesiastical and secular architecture; 
and they also exemplify the concurrent use 
amongst us of the two more pronounced varieties 
of style, the Gothic and the Classic Renaissance, 
and also of modifications of these styles, and 
together with what can scarcely claim to be (or 
to have fellowship with) any particular style 
whatever. The most important features in the 
exhibition are the competition desi for the 
new National Gallery, a exhibited in the 
Palace of Westminster ; a very admirable 
collection of photographs from the i 
which have been submitted by eight of the 
competing architects for the new Law Courts. 
A renewed acquaintance with both these col- 
lections, the originals in the one, and the 
photographs in the other, confirms our previous 
impressions. No one of these designs could be 
accepted for the National Gallery ; and it is not 
ya 4 ap semana mine fog: for the Law 

urts. 


The exhibition contains an unusually large 
proportion of studies and drawi distinct 
from designs, which constide @ tiehie im- 
portant section of the entire collection. Our 
a it im vlad ab Aewrgghege 
criticism of partic wings, or 0 
designs for particular edifices; we select, how- 
ever, @ single work, which is alone in its class, 
and which ap at the end of the 
for a few wanlpet special commendation. i 
is a panel carved in oak by Miss L. H. Broxam 
with singular spirit, firmness, and delicacy— 
qualities not very frequently found in combi- 
bination, but which this accomplished lady 
possesses in happy alliance. The composition 
ivy alsa euint s waa 
greatly enlarged scale, of an ear ric 
with ‘the Gothic traceries and the heraldic 
insignia of the fourteenth century. It was 
truly pleasant to see the kindly reception given 
to this very beautiful work, as it was ifyi 
to find such a work to have been executed an 
exhibited by a lady. 

In connection with this exhibition is the 
customary assemblage of miscellaneous archi- 
tectural accessories and decorations, which in 
their several departments are of a decidedly 
8a haracter. 


tisfactory c . 

While we record, with cordial i 
the favourable impression produced 
to these collections, we are constrained to reite- 
rate our already often repeated expression of 
regret that the true present status of architecture 
in , 28 both an art and a profession, is 
not more fully and more y set forth in 
our Annual Architectural ibition. 











NOTABILIA 
OF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Mopern Scutprure.—The collection is 
strong in a few schools, but, as a whole, it 


have seen, often a truth circuit- 
ously through the ic, still nature is for 
the most part kept in view, and hence 
ws up a school essentially naturalistic. 
e Exhibition contains some first-rate 
works of this class. We have marked, for 
example, for more or less i 


cannot as a fair representation iére, Gru , Maniglier, Montagny, 
of all nations. The range of cocnatiensl oe "yy. . the pa 
competition is, in fact, circumscribed, for | gained by this recurrent appeal to nature, 


the most part, to two countries—France and 
Italy—each of which is very fairly repre- 
sented. 

French sculpture, like French painting, 
is distingui 7 the mastery that comes 
of know. . It is precise, firm, and 
sharp in modelling; it has command of 
anatomy both in mass and detail ; in action, 
too, it is bold and free; in subject and 
treatment it takes a wide range, including 

les classic, romantic, and naturalistic. 

e collection, which is full, consisting of 
no fewer than two hundred and sixteen 
figures, offers to the student excellent 
examples of these several Art-treatments. 
There are, for instance, works by Cavelier, 
Maillet, Perraud, Crauk, and others, which 
are deliberately modelled on the antique. 
‘The Neophyte,’ by Cavelier, is a striking 
figure; the recalls the well-known 
bust of the young Augustus in the Vatican ; 
the cast of the dra is directly after 
Roman precedents. Pc Agrippina bearing 
the Ashes of Germanicus,’ by Maillet, 
equally confesses to the influence of the 
classic. So also in a different way does 
‘The Infancy of Bacchus,’ a clever but 
repulsive group by Perraud. The attitude 
is exaggerated, a not uncommon fault in 


French ee Again, in the ‘ Faun,’ | scul 


by Crauk, action and expression are 
pushed too far; yet, as usual, the execu- 
tion in these works, which may be desig- 
nated ‘‘ French antique,” is decisive, and 
pronounced with intention. In the same 
category may be classed several life-size 
figures in bronze, ar art in which the 
French claim a speciality. Some of these 
works, however, owe scarcely so much to 
na’ as to Pompeian — and 

gly they are not from man- 
nerism, and a certain archaic constraint 


and severity. 

Modiovaliam and the Italian Renaissance 
p ight have antici 
There may, however, be marked for com- 
mendation a figure by Taluet, actually 
called ‘The Renaissance,’ which adds to a 
classic substratum the decorative super- 
structure of the Italian cinque-cento. 


Four remarkable works by Du also 
confess to like middle- influence, not 
however, in those later p of the Re- 


naissance, which became meretricious, but | condemn 


in the earlier aspects of simplicity and 
individual character. The Flowsntine 
Singer of the Fifteenth Century,’ a strik- 
ing and somewhat eccentric figure repro- 
duced in bronze, is after the mannerism of 
than usuall pictorial hpietenamaaee 
, an 

in ptr with the school of 

On the other hand, ‘ Narcissus’ a: 
worthe mate age cabal 
series 0: is are y 
worthy of notice by English students. The 
style is a pleasing combination of naturalism 
with mediwyalism, and com better 
than the classic with the ic revivals 
which now demand the sculptor’s aid. 

The French school renews life and youth 
by immediate contact with nature. In 
this it differs from the Italian, which feeds 
on memories of the past. The French, as we 





1s variety of motive and incident. Repeti- 
tion has long been the bane of the sculptor’s 
art. sagas, Seg classic has brought 
paralysis. seul , however, 
h nature, renews vigour and ‘pro- 

longs life. Gruyére’s well-known , 
‘ Chactas at the Tomb of Atala,’ is striking, 
original, and novel. It was a bold stroke 
- pee palin 9 .¥ his fantastic 
-gear, into mar t required some- 
thing very like genius to evoke success out 
of such a venture. As further examples of 
the individual character and downright 
truth that come of naturalism, may be 
quoted ‘ The Sower,’ Chapu, ‘The - 
queror at a Combat of Cocks, by Falguiére, 
‘The Labourer,’ by aoe * The Shep- 
herd Praying on a Flute,’ Maniglier, 
and ‘The Sower of Tares,’ by Valette. In 
the best of these works nature is elevated 
above the common type; and thus the be- 
setting fault of naturalistic schools has 
been averted, and the dignity which com- 
ports with the noble art of sculpture is 


maintained. 

The school of French naturalism glides 
occasionally into romance. It will be 
easily understood, however, that for sim- 
plicity and purity of sentiment French 


will be found to contain some few works 
which slide, as it were, from the rudeness of 
naturalism into a gentleness‘consonant with 
oman and onstion. There aia be 
noted a pretty figure, ‘ i . » 
which fy ith tay, wad buffets 
the hair and the scant raimen ondngh ~ 


gil, anh Se ee 
pery, which has the detail of the realistic 
school, is executed with exquisite delicacy. 
‘La Studiosa, Bh Ec gy is marked by 
i works, which, it must 
be admitted, are in France exceptional, 
i and delicacy, to 
of Tenerani and other masters of 
modern Italy. 
ise bestowed on French sculpture 
pg to the censure that it 
into extravagance. There 


—— 

tecmenens, ant fen Se ana 
ve been pertained exclu- 

sels ta Thane tnt wheat Others 
tear passion to tatters with a vengeance 
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hand, the same artist assumes historic 

dignity in the noble personation of ‘ Virgil.’ | 
Members of the Imperial family have re- 
ceived worthy treatment at the sculptors 
hands. ‘The Empress Josephine,’ by Du- 
bray, is a miracle for lace and embroidery, 
which give to the marble the character of | 
millinery. Our English sculptors have | 
not yet pushed realism to this extreme. | 
After a charming and eminently picturesque | 
manner has Carpeaux portrayed the Prince | 
Imperial. Few figures have obtained more | 
favour. It is repeated again and again in 

bronze, and other materials, throughout 
the Exhibition. In a style more severe, 
monumental, and immovable, Guillaume 
has modelled the first Napoleon: destiny 
and the muse of history invest, as it were, 
the figure with majesty and mysterious 
|| awe. The portrait busts in the French 
department are of something more than 
average merit, judged by our English 
standards. 

England has received such injustice that, 
in ielicination, her sculptors have desired 
to withdraw their works altogether. We 
publish the following protest, which will 
the more fully explain the grievance of 
which English sculptors justly complain :— 


A M. M. F. Le Pray, 


Le Conseillor d’ Etat, 
Commissaire Générale, 

Commission Impériale, Champs de Mars, Paris. 

Sin,—We, the undersigned British Sculp- 
tors, have the honour of submitting to you, 
that the collection of sculpture sent from 
this country to the Champs de Mars does 
|, not, for the reasons hereafter stated, repre- 
sent the talent of Great Britain; at the 
| same time we desire to assure you, that 
| this arises not from want of respect to the 
Emperor, the artists, or the people of 
France, but from circumstances over which 
the sculptors have had no control. 

Works in marble could only be sent at 
the cost and risk of the sculptor, whilst 
large models were refused by the British 
Executive, on the plea of want of space, 

and it is almost unnecessary to remark, 
that by such examples alone could the 
scuiptors fairly enter an International 
| Exhibition, where the relative merits of 
each country have to be judged by a jury. 
_We trust you will kindly accept this 
simple statement of the sole cause for the 
deficiency of our contribution to your Exhi- 
bition, a deficiency which we venture to 
believe would not have occurred, had Bri- 
tish sculptors been permitted to participate 
in the arrangements; and we most respect - 
fully request that the British sculpture 
sent without the sanction of the artist, and 
all other works by the undersigned, be 
withdrawn from competition for honours, 
and we further pray that this memorial be 
laid before the jurors, and be inserted in 

| the official report of the Exhibition. 








We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
H. Weekes, R.A. 
J. 8S. Wesrmacorr. 
J. Tuomas. 
kK. B. Sterwens, A.R.A. 
GIOVANI Fonvrant, 
Epwarp Davis. 
J oseru Epwanps. 
C. B. Biren. 
EK. G. Parworrn. 
Frep. Turvrr., 
Josern Dunnam, A.R.A. 
Marruew Noste. 
J. H. Foury, R.A. 
E. LANDSHEER. 


(Signed) 












excellent figures. 


TimoTHY BUTLER. 

P. MacDowELt, R.A. 
GeorGE F. HALsE. 
CHARLES STOATE. 

Geo. G. ADAMS. 

Tuos. EARLE. 

Prerce VAN LINDEN. 
W. B. INGRAM. 
Marocuetti, R.A. 

W. F. Wooprneron. 
Mary THORNYCROFT. 
Tuos. THORNYCROFT. 
SAMUEL FERRES LYNN. 
W. CaLpEerR MarsHatt, R.A. 


| Lonpon, April 10, 1867." 


The United States exhibit one or two 
Miss Hosmer’s ‘Sleeping 
Faun,’ which won a reputation in Dublin, 


| is again an object of attraction in Paris. 
| Also must be noted for boldness of concep- 


tion and vigorous naturalism, ‘The Indian 


| Hunter and his Dog,’ by J. Q. A. Ward. 





| reputation of Jerichau. 


| favourably known in 1851. 


Belgium is seen by several works of accus- 
tomed merit. Geefs exhibits a well-known 
equestrian statue, perhaps of over much 
grace and too little vigour. Holland does 
not hold equal position with her sister 
kingdom. It is evident that to the country 
of Teniers is denied the creative faculty in 
plastic Art. Russia sends a pretty genre 
group, ‘The Infant Sculptor,’ by Kamensky. 
She also contributes a figure in bronze, 
‘The Messenger of Kiew,’ by Tchijoff, which, 
if a little rude, is yet original and vigorous. 
The collection, however, is not sufficient to 
enable us to express a judgment on the 
state of sculpture in Russia. Sweden is 
again represented by ‘ The Grapplers,’ now 
called ‘A Duel of the Middle Ages in 
Scandinavia,’ a group which, in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, made the repu- 
tation of Jean Petter Molin. Denmark, in 
Paris as in London, relies on the European 
Bavaria and Aus- 
tria exhibit some few works. To the latter 
kingdom belong figures by M. Engel, the 
Hungarian sculptor, who made himself 
Prussia and 
her allies of North Germany are in sculp- 
ture, as in other arts, ambitious of victory. 
Still, in the absence of Rauch, the collection 
scarcely fulfils the expectations which its 
antecedents have raised. Among leading 
works we may enumerate Reitschel’s well- 
known relief, ‘Love on a Panther;’ an 
imaginative — of ‘Night,’ by Schilling ; 
a ‘ Drunken Faun,’ fairly good, by Werres, 
and a closely-studied version of the story of 





| 


| 


ee 


finely composed, the execution j remar 
able for delicacy and /inesse, wn the fees 
has that ‘‘ morbidezza” which Italians 
rize equally in. sculpture as in painting 
t is right to give credit to England for 
certain works in the Roman Court such 
as ‘Il Giuocatore,’ delicately modelled and 
nicely executed by Mr. John Adams, and 
a Dantesque bust of Liszt, boldly sketched 
by Mrs. Cholmeley. In the Italian Courts 
the sway of Canova is everywhere para. 
mount. Sarocchi at Sienna, ntarelf and 
Fantacchiotti in Florence, Pandiani and 
Strazza at Milan, exhibit works refined 
delicate, and pretty. ‘Aminthe and Sylvia,’ 
by Strazza, may be thus commended. Such 
figures as Pandiani’s ‘ Eve,’ and Fantac- 








chiotti’s ‘ Ganymede,’ recall the , Boft- 
ness, and beauty which hs pn own 
Baily supreme in the school of romance, 
Sarocchi’s ‘Young Bacchante’ is a nice 
and subtle rendering of bacchalian cha- 
racter: the freshness of youth receives just 
a spice from wickedness. Santarelli’s 
‘Corinne,’ too, may be commended for the 
eloquence inborn with Italians, whether 
they utter words or carve in marble. The 
drapery has been harmoniously cast after 
the custom of schools classic in descent. 
Yet here, and, indeed, throughout the 
Italian Courts, does the handling lack 
vigour: there is no decision or pluck in 
the touch of the chisel. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to mention certain figures as exceptions 
to prevailing debility. For example, Tan- 
tardini’s ‘Arnaud of Brescia,’ Vela’s 
‘ Christopher Columbus,’ and Magni’s ‘So- 
crates,’ have breadth, simplicity and vigour. 
Dupré, of Florence, also has lon o 
known, not only for his strength of hand, 
but for boldness and originality of concep- 
tion. The ‘ Pieta,’ and ‘The Triumph of 


| the Cross,’ by this artist, are almost the 
| only creditable examples of Christian sculp- 


ture in the whole Exhibition. 
The expressly realistic school that has 
wn up in Milan, claims a word. 
Radeiee who may have been busied in 
the decorative carvings for Milan Cathe- 
dral, are scarcely likely to be so great in 
the humanity of their art as in the acces- 
sories of flowers and fern leaves. Here is 


exhibited once more Magni’s ‘Reading 


‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ by Auguste Wittig, | 


professor in the 
Greece is to be commended for her per- 
sistent effort to make herself known in 
International Sculpture Galleries. Once 
the cradle of the Arts, she now with charm- 


ing unconsciousness shows herself lifeless | ‘Last Days of Napoleon 
and spiritless as the grave. Herexhibition | accepted as a remarkable performance. 


serves to point a melancholy moral. On 
several of the preceding schools we reserve 
the right of passing final judgment when 
the galleries shall have been put into com- 
plete order. 

Italian sculpture makes accustomed dis- 


| play. The several schools centred in Rome, 


‘lorence, and Milan, have much in com- 
mon. All are equally descended from the 
classic. Modern Italian sculpture is the 
renaissance of a renaissance—the remem- 
brance of a greatness in the arts that once 
was, but is now no more. There comes 
from Rome a characteristic group, ‘The 
Episode of the Deluge,’ by Luccardi, pro- 
fessor in the Academy of St. Luke. It is 


: * We hope this document has been submitted to the 
mp 


part of the press of France. 


ror, and that it will be a subject of comment on the | 


| save by the chisel. 


Dusseldorf Academy. | 








Girl,’ a figure that owes much to the illu- 
sive realisation of the chair. The same 
may be said of Miglioretti’s ‘Charlotte 
Corday,’ first exhibited in the London 
Academy of last year. Mingled censure 
and praise are also due to Bernasconi s 
‘Daughter of Jephtha,’ Bianchi’s ‘Armide,’ 
Biella’s ‘Sylvia,’ Bottinelli’s ‘Toilette, 
and Pandiani’s ‘Ecstasy,’ all of which 
marbles indulge in decorative detail. Vela, 
who dates from Turin, is specially ambitious 


of applause for trivial realism. Yet his 
I.’ must be 


m6 


The head stands out as a grand study; the 
drapery is touched lightly, so that marble 
loses weight and resistance, and becomes 
soft as finely woven tissue. Yet after all 
the work ranks but as the melodrama of 
history. : 

It is worthy of remark that there 18 
scarcely a coloured statue in the Exhibi- 
tion, no figure, for instance, which offers 
even distant comparison with Gibson s 
‘Venus’ in 1862. This perhaps is the 
more remarkable because polychrome 2 


| general decoration has evidently been 02 


the increase. Perhaps, however, it is just 
because sculpture is not a decorative 
that colour has been withheld. Dignity 4” 
passionless purity are best preserv in 
marble as hewn from the quarry, untouc 














Tue PicrurE Prizes.—These awards | 
have been made and published. ° That 
they could have given entire satisfaction 
was of course not to be expected. . France, 

haps as a matter of right, takes the 
fion's share. Of eight grand medals. she 
obtains four. Meissonier, who exhibits 
fourteen pictures, Cabanel, the French 
Rubens, Géréme, strong in thirteen master- 
pieces, Rousseau, at the head of landscape | 

inters, each obtains the highest honour 
it was in the power of the jury to bestow. 
The prizes next in rank are first-class 
medals. Eight French artists of long- 
established repute are thus rewarded, viz., 
Robert-Fleury, Pils, Breton, Fromentin, 
Millet, Bida, Frangois, and Daubigny. 
Among the French painters placed in the 
second class are the following well-known 
names :—Hébert, Corot, Jalabert, Dupré, | 
Brion, Yvon, Hamon, Bonnat, Delaunay, | 
and Rosa Bonheur. Some ten French 
artists gain third-class rewards. France 
having taken one half of the grand medals, | 
the remaining four are distributed as fol- 
lows:—Prussia obtains two: one awarded 
in respect of the vast cartoon of the Re- 
formation to Kaulbach, who now remains 
the greatest representative of high historic 
Art in Europe; the other to Knauss, a 
vigorous naturalistic painter of the Dussel- 
dorf school. The well-known name of 
Achenbach, also of the Dusseldorf school, 
is found among the third-class awards. In 
the Belgian Gallery Leys receives one of the 
eight grand medals. A. Stevens and Wil- 
lems, it will be readily understood, richly 
deserve the first-class in the Belgian school. 
The kingdom of Italy has the good fortune | 
to win one of the eight grand medals. The 
distinction has been obtained certainly by 
her best picture, Ussi’s ‘ Expulsion of the 
Duke of Athens from Florence,’ exhibited 
in London in 1862. Thus it will be seen 
that of the twenty-eight nations present in 
the Paris picture-galleries, only France, 
Prussia, Belgium, and Italy, obtain the 
highest prize. Among the countries that 
hold only a second place, are Austria, 
Bavaria, Spain, and with humiliation we 
must add, England. Calderon has been 
rewarded with a first-class medal, Nicol 
with a second, and Orchardson and Frede- 
rick Walker with a third. Everybody will 
admit that these not too handsome acknow- 
ledgments are deserved. But England will 
require to know why other names, certainly 
no less honoured, do not appear. It is clear 
there must have been culpable mal-admi- 
nistration somewhere. English painting 
18 notoriously ill-represented. When Par- 
liament may be again asked for supple- 
mental expenses, the country will require 
to know how it is that the English school, 
of which we have hitherto n justl 
proud, has been denied a grand medal. 
We are apprehensive that British manu- 
facturers will share the fate of British 
painters. But we shall see! 





* We print the list as it has been issued:—Four of the 
Gee prizes have been awarded to the French artists 
Meissonier, Cabanel, Géréme, and Théodore Rousseau; | 
the four others to Leys, of Belgium ; Kaulbach and Knauss, | 
of Prussia; and Ussi, of Italy. First-class medals are 
fen to Breton, Pils, Fromentin, Millet, Robert-Fleury, | 

rida, Frango 8, and Daubiny, of France; to A. Stevens 
a Willems, of Belgium; Calderon, of England ; Rosales, 
B oven; Matejcko, of Austria; Horschelt and Piloty, of | 
~ - a Second-class medals to Hébert, Corot, Jalabert, 
™ “ Dupré, Brion, Gidé, Vauthier, Yvon, Hamon, Bonnat, 
os . mel and Rosa Bonheur, of France; Nicol, of Eng- | 
pet Ae enzel. of Prussia; Sigismond 1’Allemand, of | 
Belly : and Claes, of Belgium. Third-class medals to | 
pel meianen, ( harles Comte, Veffer, Baron, Bougereau, | 
Fre abals, de Curzon, and Puvis de Chavannes, of 
Gunn’ Adam, of Bavaria; Orchardson, of England; 
hes - 5< Spain; Achenbach, of Prussia; Israels, of Hol- 
rales ce zenger, of Austria; Faruffini, of Italy; Gon- 
p aka of Spain; and the only prize for a water-colour 
‘awing, to Walker, of England. 
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PICTURE SALES. 





WE resume our report of these proceedings. 


A collection of pictures by old masters rarely 
comes under the auctioneer’s hammer. Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Co., sold, however, on the 
6th of April, a number of such works, the pro- 
perty of various gentlemen. Among them 
were :—‘ View in Venice,’ A. Canaletti, 105 gs. 


| 105 gs. (Massey) ; 


(Bolckow) ; ‘'Tournaments given in the Old | 


Place Royale, by Louis XIV. to celebrate the 
Birthday of the Dauphin,’ P. Wouvermans, 380 
gs. (Bolckow) ; ‘Tobit anointing his Father's 
Eyes,’ an interior by Gerard Dow, 210 gs. 
(Melville) ; ‘Anthony and Cleopatra at a Repast,’ 
Jan Steen, 120 gs. (Melville); ‘ View in Dresden,’ 
with an engraving of the same, both by 
Bernardo Canaletti, 270 gs. (Mainwaring) ; 
‘ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,’ P. F. Mola, 
exhibited in the Art-Treasures at Manchester, 
165 gs. amare: § ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ 
‘The Worship of the Golden Calf,’ and ‘The 
Resurrection,’ all by Tintoretto, 235 gs. (Bolc- 
kow) ; ‘Portrait of Mrs. Turner,’ Reynolds, 
105 gs. (Phillips); ‘The Empress Helena,’ 
Guido Reni, 165 gs. (Comber). 


A collection of pictures, some of which were, 
as we understood, the property of Mr. Flatou, 
was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Co., 
on the 4th May. Conspicuous among them 
were :—‘I’m o’er Young to M Yet,’ J. 
Phillip, R.A., 100 gs. (Hayward); ‘The Lady 
and the Wasp,’ W. J. Grant, 145 gs. (Barker) ; 
‘The Troubadour,’ A. Elmore, R.A., 150 gs. 
(Eggleton) ; ‘La Sceur de Charité,’ G. Monte, 
142 gs. (Willis) ; ‘A Cosey Corner,’ J.C. Horsley, 
R.A., 150 gs. (Massey) ; ‘Canterbury Meadows,’ 
and ‘ Cattle and Sheep,’ a pair of cabinet pictures 
by T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A., 155 gs. (Clark) ; 
‘Going to a Party,’ a small replica of the larger 
work by J. C. Horsley, R.A., 155 gs. (Agnew); 
‘The Mountain Stream,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 
125 gs. (Coles); ‘Mary Queen of Scots’ Last 
Look at France,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 120 gs. 
(Lloyd); ‘Scene on the Welsh Coast,’ W. 
Miiller, 140 gs. (Eggleton); ‘Scene in Devon- 
shire,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., with ‘Cattle and Sheep,’ 
by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 250 gs. (Nathan) ; 
‘Roland Grweme and’ Catherine Seyton,’ J. 
Faed, R.A., 415 gs. (Reed); ‘The Rejected 
Tenant,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., 225 gs. (Salt) ; 
‘Dover from the Sea, with Cattle and Sheep,’ 
T.S. Cooper, A.R.A., 160 gs. (Lesser); ‘ Cottage 
Piety,’ T. Faed, R.A., 725 gs. (Lloyd) ; ‘ Across 
the Common,’ W. Linnell, 455 gs. (Tooth) ; 
‘Tenby Bay,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 440 gs. 
(Newton) ; ‘ View of Bristol,’ P. Nasmyth, 630 
gs. (Leslie); ‘ Prayer, KE. Frére, 245 gs. 
(Turner) ; ‘The Lady of Shalot,’ T. Faed, R.A., 
200 gs. (Wilson) ; ‘ View in Surrey,’ J. Linnell, 
336 gs. (Clayton); ‘The Railway Station,’ 
sketch for the large painting by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., 140 gs. (Graves) ; ‘ Dartmouth,’ C. Stan- 
field, R.A., 1,200 gs. (Ellis); ‘Sunday in the 
Backwoods of Canada,’ T. Faed, R.A., 790 gs. 
(Collins) ; ‘The Dismayed Artist,’ F. D. Hardy, 
250 gs. (Armstrong); ‘The Burning of the 
Books,’ a scene from Don Quixote, J.C. Horsley, 
R.A., 250 gs. (Neill); ‘ Waterfall in Glas 
Shirah,’ P. Nasmyth, 490 gs. (Armstrong) ; 
‘Showing Grandmamma the New Dress,’ J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., 295 gs. (Armstrong); ‘ The 
Connoisseurs, E. Frére, 100 gs. (Willis) ; 
‘What will Happen?’ J. Faed, R.A., 195 gs. 
(Webster); ‘Stealing the Keys,’ M. Stone, 
245 gs. (Lloyd) ; ‘The Grand Tor, Oxwich Bay, 
South Wales,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 1,200 ga. 
(Vokins); ‘ Waiting for an Answer,’ J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., 245 gs. (Ellis); ‘The Codicil,’ 


| G. B. O'Neill, 205 gs. (Weston); ‘The Rail- 


way Station,’ described as the “ finished replica, 
and painted as exquisitely as the picture,” 


cabinet size, W. P. Frith, R.A., 980 gs. (Lewis) ; | 


‘The Busybodies,’ F. D. Hardy, 184 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ The Wise Virgins,’ W. Etty, Bcdine 
140 gs. (Crawley); ‘An Interior, Brittany,’ 
E. Frére, 175 gs. (Willis) ; ‘Landscape,’ W. 
Mulready, R.A., 250 gs. (Leslie) ; ‘The Mouse- 
Trap,’ F. D. Hardy, 205 gs. (Ellis); ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey at Study,’ F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 
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‘Th a] = . 
Webster, RA Bs oo e Soldier's Return,’ T. 
The proceeds of the sale were £16,335. 


Mr. H. A. J. Munro, of Novar, North Britain, 
well known as one of the most eminent amateurs 
and collectors. of our day, has dispersed his fine 
gallery of pictures; of which the modern 
portion was sold by Messrs. Christie and + Co. 
on the 11th of May; the ancient paintings were 
to be sold after our sheets would be at press. 
The former contained several examples of Atty, 
among which may be especially pointed out :— 
‘The Bather,’ 155 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children,’ cabinet size, 190 gs. 
gee 1 ‘The Magdalen,’ 275 gs. (Flower). 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was chiefly represented 
by his ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ in a gipsy straw 
hat with pink ribands, engraved, 145 gs. (Lord 
Normanton) ; ‘ Portrait of Lady,’ in a black 
dress lined with pink, 145 gs. (Lord Normanton) ; 
‘Portrait of a Lady,’ in a black dress trimmed 
with white fur, holding a nosegay, engraved, 
235 gs. (Lord Normanton). Hogarth’'s ‘ Portrait 
of Miss Rae’ sold for 530 gs. (Addington) ; and 
his ‘Quarrel with the Jew,’ and ‘ The Scene in 
Bridewell,’ the only two existing pictures of the 
well-known series illustrating “'The Harlot’'s 
Progress,” realised 750 gs. (Alexander). Other 
paintings worthy of note were ‘Sheep ina Field,’ 
Mdlle. Rosa eahows, 275 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘Woody 
Landscape near East Grinsted,’ P. Nasmyth, 
195 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Seven Ages of Man,’ 
the series of small pictures painted by R. Smirke, 
R.A., for Boydell’s edition of ‘ Shakspere,"’ 
250 gs. (Alexander) ; ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ ina 
pink dress, T. Gainsborough, R.A., 575 gs. 
(Addington) ; ‘Head of a Dog,’ Sir E. Land- 
seer, R.A., 305 gs. (Hall) ; ‘ View in Surrey,’ a 
noble landscape by P. Nasmyth, 700 gs. 
(Addington). Mr. Munro was in possession of 
several of Turner's finest works, water-colours 
and oil-paintings, which he had obtained direct 
from the artist. Of the former were :—‘ The 
Pass of St. Gothard,’ 390 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Dun- 
stanborough Castle,’ 525 gs. (Hall); ‘ Italian 
Town in a Mountain Pass,’ 155 gs. (Hall); 
‘The Temple of A®gina,’ engraved, 190 gs. 
(White) ; ‘ Folkestone,’ and ‘ A Mountain Pass,’ 
both early sketches, 100 gs. (White). ‘The oil- 
pictures consisted of ‘Modern Italy,’ well known 
from J. 'T. Willmore’s admirable engraving. 
The first offer at the sale for this celebrated 
work, was 1,000 gs: after a keen competition, 
it was knocked down at the price of 3,300 gs. 
‘The Wreck Buoy,’ another famous painting, 
sold for 1,500 gs. (Agnew); ‘A River Scene,’ 
with females bathing, for 1,275 gs. (Hall) ; 
‘Cicero at his Villa at Tusculum,’ 1,475 gs. 
(Lord Powerscourt); ‘ Loch Katrine,’ 575 gs. 


(White). ‘The day’s sale realised £17,250. 
ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Anexpeen.—A fund is being formed in order 
to place in this, his native city, a memorial bust 
of the late John Phillip, R.A. The list of sub- 
scriptions is headed by the Earl of Dalhousie. 

Epinscrou.—Mr. G. M. Greig, a water-colour 
artist of considerable reputation in Scotland, 
died at his residence, near this city, on the 3rd 
of May. Interiors were Mr. Greig's speciality — 
picturesque bits of Old Edinburgh and other 
old towns in Scotland were favourite subjects 
with him, and have brought into play all his 
best qualities as a water-colour painter. 

Boston.—The Committee of the Boston School 
of Art, in presenting their Report for the past 
year, regret that they are unable to give quite 
so favourable an account of the prospects and 

sition of the school as on former occasions. 

’artly through a diminution in the number of 
Students in the Ladies’ and Artisans’ Classes, 
but principally through the depressing influence 
of the Revised Code, with its perpetually chang- 
ing rules and regulations—always to the con- 
traction of Government assistance—the caper] 
state of the Institution, both financial y and 
numerically, is not so flourishing as the Com- 
mittee would wish. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Hatt or ARTS AND SCIENCES.— 


Her Majesty the Queen, on the 20th of | 


May, laid the first stone of the structure at 
Kensington Gore. The ceremony took place 
at too late a period of the month to enable 
us to do more than record the event. 

Tne BANQUET OF THE RoyaAL ACADEMY 
took place, according to custom, on the 


Suturday following the private view; and, as | 


usual, it was attended by the Princes of the 
blood-royal, her Majesty's ministers, and 
other noble and distinguished —_" in- 
cluding the Lord Mayor of London. 

were given, speeches were made, and the 
affair passed off, as it always does, with éclat. 
That is all that can be said of it. 
was no sentence uttered by any of the 
speakers—although among them were Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli—that need be 
transferred, for preservation, to these pages. 
Compliments were given and received, as 
heretofore; the dead as well as the living 
received brief tributes of praise; but Art 
was in no way a whit advanced by aught 
that was said or done at the ‘‘ Banquet.” 
Perhaps it is neither expected nor intended 
that any announcement should be made on 
such occasions that might lead the outer 
world to anticipate ‘ Reform:” a word 
that does not appear to have either stirred 
or alarmed the Royal Academy. We may 
marvel, however, whether the princes and 


potentates there assembled gave a thought | 


to the aching hearts of many who, either 
rejected altogether from its walls, or hung 
in places that implied condemnation, must 
have read the record of the day’s triumph 
with despondency approaching despair. We 
cannot say how many pictures were this 
year ‘* rejected "—in accordance with the 
stereotyped sentence ‘‘ for want of space ;” 
but we know of several artists whose 
works would grace any exhibition, who 
had to submit to the mortifying intelli- 
gence that their works were ready—to be 
returned to them. 

Tut Hancers at the Royal Academy 
this year were Messrs. Cope (in the stead 
of Sir Edwin Landseer), Lewis, and 
Richmond: the two latter have had little 
or no experience how to ascend ‘the hill 
of difficulty ;”’ and, to say the least, they 
have not shown their successors how the 
work can be best done, 

Panis AND Burris Artisans.—Efforts 
are making in many ways, and under the 
best auspices, to enable British artisans to 
visit Pans; that they may learn from, and 
profit by, the lessons to be taught there. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance and value of such visits; they 
will be taught at the exhibition exactly 
what they need to learn; there is no class 
of artisans who may not study with advan- 
tage there, They are to be conveyed to 
the French capital at small cost by societies 


formed for the purpose ; but various manu- | 


facturers, who employ large numbers of 


workmen, have declared their intention to | 


send many of them there. The Society of 
Arts 1s especially active in forwarding the 
movement, having appointed a Committee 
to carry out an admirable plan. 

Tue Disrvurrion or THe Cuvurcn or 
SoorTLaAND.—Mr. D. O. Hill has, with a 
heroism unsurpassed in the history of Art, 
completed his picture of ‘The Signing of 
the Deed of Demission,’ an act by which 
nearly five hundred Scottish clergymen 
voluntarily gave up their homes and their 
livings rather than surrender the inde- 
pendent jurisdiction of their Church in 
matters spiritual. The incident which Mr. 


Toasts | 


There | 
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of ‘the ten years’ conflict,” and certainly 
the most impressive that has occurred in 
the history of the Church of Scotland since 
the days of John Knox. The subject was 
suggested by the late Dr. Robert Gordon, 
of the High Church, Edinburgh, who, when 
the artist showed him a sketch of another 
subject having reference to the same 
course of events, said,—‘‘I should like to 
see the representation of something that 
would signify the completion of the dis- 
ruption, such as the signing of the deed of 
demission.” The picture presents not less 
than four hundred and seventy portraits, 
a herculean task which might well repre- 
sent the labour of twenty-three years. The 
scene is the hall at Canonmills, where the 
first Free Assembly met, and the instant 
point is Dr. Patrick M*Farlane about to 
sign away the largest stipend in Scotland— 
that of Greenock. The assemblage contains 
the portraits of many persons who were 
| not actually present, but were known to 
| be friendly to the movement. Among 
the celebrities represented, are Lord Jeffrey, 
Dr. Somerville, John Maitland, Campbell 
of Tilliechewan, McFie of Langhouse, 
Dr. Gordon, Hugh Miller, Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Welsh, Dr. Hanna, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Dr. Julius Wood, Dr. Duff, 
Sir David Brewster, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. Few persons, save painters, 
can estimate the difficulties overcome by the 
artist in this picture, in which we believe 
all the likenesses are so faithful as to be 
at once recognisable. The picture is on 
| exhibition in Cockspur Street. It has been 
| photographed, and prints will shortly be 
| ready for distribution to subscribers. 
| ‘Tne Nose Army or Martyrs’ is the 
| title of a picture painted by Mr. 8. Jones 
| Barker, and presenting impersonations of 
| upwards of sixty of the champions of the 
Protestant Reformation who lived between 
the earlier half of the fourteenth century— 
| the days of John Wycliffe—and those of 
| Bishop Irwel, who died in 1571. The re- 
presentation of a simultaneous gathering 
of men who have lived at different periods 
is authorised by illustrious precedent. The 
subjects which have hitherto been thus 
dealt with have been treated in the most 
masterly manner, and by the interest with 
which they inspire us, we are fully recon- 
ciled to the anachronism. We are sur- 
prised that in these days such a subject as 
‘The Noble Army of Martyrs’ should not 
have been entertained before; but in order 
that it might be entirely worthy of the 
theme, the impersonations of the men must 
be according to the best extant authorities. 
Mr. Barker has not been discouraged by 
this difficulty, but has devoted a term ex- 
tending over six years to the verification of 
the portraiture of his subject, and his 
materials have been collected from the most 
reliable sources, not only in our own 
country, but in France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, and Bohemia. 
The figures are grouped in a landscape 
| composition, having on the right the portico 
| of the Temple of Fame and Immortality, 
| and conspicuous, amid a screen of other 
| trees, is the Reformation Cedar planted 
| by Queen Elizabeth. The nearest figure 
is that of Wycliffe, “the morning star 
of the Reformation ;” he is seated, hold- 
ing the Bible before him, and wearing 
the gown he wore at Lutterworth, and 
which is still preserved there. Near him 
stand John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, Farrar, 
| Bishop of St. David's, Cranmer and Ridley, 
all of whom were burnt at the stake by 
order of Queen Mary. ‘There are also 


Hill sets forth is the most remarkable event 
| 














Tyndall, the “‘ St. John of Eneland » vw: 
Coverdale, Buchanan, John ag Bn - 
Richard Baxter, Patrick Hamilton, G ~~ 
Wishart, John Irwel, &c.; and of hoe 
Reformers, Luther, Erasmus, Melancthe. 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague Calvin’ 
Savanorola, and many others, who, althou h 
less famous, were not less ardent, The 
— may be at once pronounced the 
st and most interesting Mr. Barker has 
ever painted, and it cannot serve other- 
wise at this time than as a salutary me- 
mento of the sacrifices made for the esta. 
blishment of our sacred religion. For the 
manner in which the painter has overcome 
the difficulties in the way of the successful 
accomplishment of his laborious enterprise 
he cannot be too highly complimented, ’ 
THe ScrREEN IN WESTMINTER ABBEY 
that stands between the eastern extremity 
of the choir and the chapel of the Confessor, 
has received its renewed western face, and 
the result of this important work even 
surpasses the high expectations we had 
formed during its progress. It is executed 
entirely in alabaster, either pure white, 
delicately veined, or enriched with beauti- 
fully varied colour. The new work takes 
the place of a restoration of the grievously 
mutilated original, which was executed in 
artificial stone, in 1823, by M. Bernasconi, 
acting under the direction and authority of 
the then Dean and Chapter. The present 
architect of the Abbey, Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A., has also been guided in his work 
by the remains of the original western face 
of the screen, and by whatever on its 
eastern face was ovthentiy in the first 
instance similar in design. The whole is 
now a splendid composition of canopied 
niches, with a rich cornice and cresting. 
We presume that eventually the niches will 
receive appropriate statues. In the centre 
is placed the fine picture of the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ executed in beautiful mosaic by 


Dr. Salviati. As the design of this 
renewed screen has been studied with 


jealous care, with a view to the faithful 
restoration of the lost original, so has the 
work been executed with admirable skill 
and feeling. We know no higher praise 
for those who have produced it, than to 
declare that this screen is altogether worthy 
of the position which it occupies in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westmunster. 

Tur Puorocrapnic Portrarts or Dr. 
WALLIcH.—Some portraits taken by this 
gentleman have n recently brought 
under our notice. Many of them are of 
eminent persons: we can, therefore, bear 
testimony to their accuracy as “likenesses. 
But their prominent merit consists 1n the 
more than ordinary sharpness, distinctness, 
and brilliancy of the impressions ; the ex- 
ceeding ease and grace of the pose in each 
instance, and the good taste manifested by 
depriving them of all backgrounds and 
awkward and unmeaning accessories, sue 
as are usually thought toform essential parts 
ofa ‘‘sun-portrait.” These photographs are 
in all cases charmingly soft and smoot . 
they stand out with almost the effect of relief, 
and are calculated to give pleasure as pic- 
tures without regard to persons. We can- 
not say if Dr. Wallich be an artist, but = 
questionably he is thoroughly imbued pron 
artistic feeling and knowledge, and = 
true Art of the art he professes. There 
have been no photographs more satisfactory 
than these; indeed, we cannot call to eo 
any so entirely as those tha “ok 
“created” in his atelier at Warws 
Gardens, Kensington. ' 

Mr. Mason, a the Repository of i ¢~ 
Brighton, has very recently publis he 
three sizes, the smallest being the s 
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the ordinary carte-de-visite, a photograph 
entitled ‘The First Church in England. 
It is a reproduction of an old engraving of 
great curiosity and interest, which repre- 
sents a small edifice of primitive aspect, 
constructed of a species of strong wicker- 
work, and standing apart amidst surround- 
ing hills. This photograph has been pro- 
duced with great care, and it is accompanied 
with a miniature volume, beautifully got 
up, in which the claims of Glastonbury to 
be the spot where ‘* the first of the edifices 
that ever was erected for Christian worship 
in this Church-building and Church- 
cherishing country of ours” are briefly set 
forth by the Rev. Charles Boutell. The 
date, A.D. 61, for this ‘‘ First Church of 
England,” or, as many have believed and 
affirmed, the first of Christendom, is indeed 
so early, as to be absolutely startling; still, 
though strange, it may nevertheless be true ; 
and, at any rate, we advise every person who 
would desire to associate England with the 
first century of the Christian era to obtain 
a copy of Mr. Mason’s elegant littie publi- 
cation, and so learn the character of the 
tradition which places the First English 
Church, while Nero was Emperor of Rome, 
amidst the pleasant hills of Somersetshire, 
where still linger the beautiful ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

SoME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT of the 
pictures which usually hang in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich have been removed and 
placed in the hands of Mr. Buttery, of 173, 
Piccadilly, for the purpose of being cleaned ; 
an operation which will be thought by 
many to have been very long delayed. Many 
of these pictures—the portraits especially— 
hung in very bad lights; this, with their 
additional surface of incrustation, the 
growth of centuries on some of them, ren- 
dered them all but invisible. The portrait 
of the Duke of Albemarle, by Lely, is one 
of the finest of the painter's productions. 
There is also, by Romney, a portrait of an 
Admiral Barrington, much more careful 
than this artist usually worked; and we 
see, now well brought out, Drummond's 
picture, ‘Admiral de Winter surrendering 
to Lord Duncan.’ It is in excellent con- 
dition, and certainly looks even more har- 
monious than when it passed from the 
hands of the painter. Jones’s picture of 
‘Nelson and Captain Berry leading the 
boarders on the deck of the San Josef’ has 
also been cleaned. As we have hitherto 
seen these works, it has been impossible to 
recognise either their merits or demerits. 
Some of them now, however, show beauties 
which in their veiled state never could haye 
been attributed to them. 

Lorry Towers.—If we are not already 
famous for lofty towers in England, it cer- 
tainly will not be because of any want of 
an aspiring spirit in our architects should 
our country continue to be deficient in 
these commanding architectural features. 
Even in the designs for the new National 
Gallery, one architect has proposed a tower 
of great height, as well as of massive 
strength ; its object and use, indeed, are 
not very evident; but, at any rate, it is 
present in Mr, Somers Clarke’s design. 
Lofty towers may be said to have been 
more than suggested, in the instructions of 
the authorities, to the competitors for the 
new Law Courts. Accordingly, Mr. Bur- 
Bess proposes a tower 530 feet in height— 
a 18, about 200 feet higher than the 
dm at Westminster, upwards 
od eet higher than Salisbury spire, 

1d only 50 less than twice the height of 
om ine towers at Bruges. Mr. Water- 
— has a tower in his design which is 
much slighter proportions, with an eleya- 





tion of 354 feet—35 feet, that is, higher 


than the gigantic tower at Mechlin. Mr. 
Lockw has another tower of great 
height, and similarly lofty towers appear 
in several other designs. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM BrrMrncHAmM To §. O, 
HALtt, Esq., F.S.A.—* This testimonial has 
been subscribed for by manufacturers and 
others in Birmingham. It consists of a 
dessert service in the Pompeian style of 
ornament, the whole being carefully chased, 
parcel gilt, with the figures in oxidised 
silver, the dishes being of crystal, flashed 
with ruby, elaborately engraved and cut. 
Three Fiamingo-like cupidons, with scarf 
held in air, are introduced in the centre 
piece, which stands on a circular plateau, 
on which is engraved the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘ Presented by a number of the 
principal manufacturers and other inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham, to Samuel Carter 
Hall, Esq., F.S.A., projector and editor of 
the Art-Journal, in testimony of his un- 
ceasing labours for the advancement of Art 
in connection with Manufactures, extendin 
over a period of thirty years. May, 1867. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Elkington.”—The Builder. [We are free to 
publish this statement. It will suffice to 
add that the editor of the Art-Journal has 
received with intense pleasure and natural 
pride the gratifying tribute thus accorded 
to his labours to promote the Art-Industry 
of his country; rendered doubly valuable 
as emanating from the principal Art-town 
of England. It would not be in good 
taste to say more on this subject, but to 
exclude from our columns any reference to 
it would seem unbecoming and ungrate- 
ful. An Address (illuminated), signed by 
the Mayor of Birmingham on behalf of the 
nl ers, accompanied the yery beautiful 
gift. 


--—¢ 


“CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 
BY REMBRANDT. 

(The new Picture in the National Gallery.) 


Master! well done !—thy wondrous colours 
stoop, 
As what they paint did, to the root of things; 
Thy Christ hath eyes whose weary glances 
droo 
Marred with much love, and the hot tears it 
brings ; 
The throng of faces brightened from His face 
Bear Earth’s mark deepest, and want Heaven's 
help most ; 
The children, soft albeit their old-world grace, 
Hug sun-burned breasts, and drink a milk 
that cost 
Sweat to provide it: Yet, how the Divine 
Breaks through the clay! how pity gilds the 
story! 
How longing for God’s light makes dull things 
shine! - 
How glorious, at its lowest, is Love's glory ! 


Little sweet sister! by His sacred knee, 
Small peasant sister! sucking at thy thumb, 
Touched to the tiny heart with mystery, 
Glad to be brought, but far too shy to come. 
Yes!—tremble! but steal closer! let it cover 
All of thy curls—that piteous, potent hand. 
And, mothers! reach your round-eyed babies 
over 
To take their turn, nought though they 
understand ; ' 
For these thereby are safe, being so kissed 
By that Love’s lips which kisses out of heaven ; 
And we, with “little children,” but no Christ, 
Press in—perchance the blessing may be 


iven F 
From theirs to ours, though we his look have 
missed. 


Epwix ARNOLD. 











REVIEWS. 
Antowws Wiertz. Etude Biographique. Par 
Lovis Lanarre. Avec les Lettros de 
I’ Artiste, et la Photographie du “ Patrocle,”’ 
Published by C. Mvavarpt, Brussels ; 
Triisner & Co., London, 


| M. Barras testifies to his enthusiastic admira- 


tion of his friend, Antoine Wiertz, in the ear- 
nest and eloquent biographical sketch he has 
written of the distinguished Belgian painter 
whose death, on the 18th of June, 1865, was 
noticed in our Journal shortly after its occur- 
rence. Wiertz was in every way a remarkable 
man. The son of a poor workman of Dinant, 
he seems to have been born with an intuitive 
perception that he was destined to be great in 
Art; for one day, while yet a child, he remarked 
to his mother that he “ would be king.” The 
good woman asked him if his object then was to 
make war, and received an immediate reply,— 
“'T'o become a great painter.” The association 
in the boy’s mind between royalty and artistic 
eminence is not very clear, but the observations 
show how his thoughts were soaring upwards to 
a special object. Later in life he held that 
royalty might confer honour, and yet not be 
able to appreciate the worth of that for which 
the honour was bestowed; for when asked why 
he refused the medal accorded by his sovereign 
for his great picture of ‘ Patroclus,’ he replied, 
* Because the king is not Michael Angelo.” 
His letter to the Minister of the Interior, who 
had made known to him the award, in which he 
declines it, is as Curious a missive as ever artist 
penned to a high state official. It is printed 
among the letters that appear in this book 

M. Barras follows the painter through his 
singular and honourable career. We have no 
space to follow him in his interesting narrative ; 
both it, however, and the correspondence, give 
a clever insight into the mind, the character, 
and the genius, of one of the most extraordinary 
painters of the present age; an artist who lived 
solely for his Art, who laboured only to endow 
his country with the rich legacy of his produc- 
tions, which he declined to sell; whose home was 
ever the studio, and whose means of subsistence 
were derived from the portraits he occasionally 
painted, to procure what barely sufficed to pro- 
long existence. Artistic asceticism, to which 
painters and sculptors are said to be more or 
less addicted, must recognise Antoine Wiertz, 
both painter and sculptor, as its high-priest. 


Van per Meer, pe Dever. Par W. Biinoer. 
Published at the Oflice of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. 

The works of Van der Meer, or Vermeer, of 

Delft, are held in high estimation both here and 

on the continent ; but so little of his history has 

been known till within the last few years, and 
not much even then, that his name has often 
been confounded with those of some other Dutch 
painters, and errors have occurred in the identi- 
fication of their several works in not a few 
instances. M. Biirger, a well-known French 

Art-writer, contributed a series of papers to the 

Gazette des Beaux Arts, the object of which is to 

investigate the history of this artist, so far as 

was possible after a lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies, and to search out and determine the 
authority for the pictures which are, or are not, 
ascribed to him. ‘The investigation necessarily 
entailed great labour; and though, as regards 
the life of Van der Meer, M. Burger has added 

but little to the information we already possess dl 

—which is, that he was pupil of Charles Fabri- 

tius, who was killed at the explosion of a powder 

magazine at Delft, in 1654—his researches have 
resulted in the establishing as genuine a large 
number of paintings, whose history and change 
of abode appear to be satisfactorily determined. 

These contributions to our French cotemporary 

are now collected, and published as a pamphlet 

of some considerable size, which amateurs and 
collectors of the old Dutch school of painting 
will do well to consult. ‘The works of Van der 

Meer, of which three or four engraved os 

are given, consist of interiors, landscapes, far 

figure-subjects; the last somewhat in the style 


of Metzu. 
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Ax Ewscyetorapia oy ARCHITECTURE. By 
Josxrn Gwirt, F.S.A., F. RAS. A New 
Edition, revised, with Alterations and con- | 
siderable Additions, by Wyatr Parwortn, 
F.R.LB.A. Published by Lonomans, Green, 
& Co., London. 


A period of a quarter of a century has proved 
the value attached by the profession to Mr. 
Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia of Architecture,” cer- 
tainly one of the most erudite and comprehen- 
sive works of the kind that has ever appeared ; 
a work, too, of immense labour, research, and 
knowledge. The object of its author was to 
compress within a comparatively restricted space | 
all the information which is implied in an | 
account of what is known of historical, theoreti- | 
cal, and practical architecture; and this infor- | 
mation is set forth in a distinct and precise 
arrangement of the various subjects, which are 
thus presented in consistent order and unity. 
Since the appearance of the last edition of 
this valuable book—which even Mr. Fergusson’s 
elaborate works cannot supersede—recent in- | 
vestigations have revealed new facts, or, at least, 
have caused previous conclusions to undergo 
modification. Mr. Wyatt Papworth has under- 
taken the task of supplying whatever deficiencies 
existed in the previous volumes. ‘The revisions 
and alterations extend more or less over each 
section, various chapters have received consider- 
able additions, and the Glossary and its Addenda 
have been much enlarged. 


six hundred, principally engraved by Mr. O. 
Jewitt: they now amount to more than seven- 
teen hundred. 

A treatise embracing so wide a range of sub- 
ject-matter as does this, and which has already 
been found so practically useful, is its own 
recommendation i 
architects and builders, but among every admirer 
and student of the noble art to which its pages 
introduce us. 





Tue Science or Moneration ; or, the Quanti- 
tative Theory of the Good and the Beau- 
tiful. Formative Ethics. By W. Cave 
Tuomas. Published by Situ, Exper 
anv Co., London. 


We confess to a preference for Mr. Cave 
Thomas's pictures over his philosophy, because 
we can understand the former, while the latter 
is not so clearly intelligible to our—shall we 
write it !—dull comprehension. Some time since 
he published a book called “ The Conformation 
of the Material by the Spiritual,’ which, if we 
remember rightly, was intended to develop the 
moral science revealed in the Scriptures. “The 
Science of Moderation” professes, to quote the 
author's own words, to trace the “ moral science 
revealed in phenomena, and to show their per- 
fect correspondence in a scientific point of 
view ;"" the latter book is a sequel to the former, 
and both are portions of one design. In intro- 
ducing this, his latest work, to such of our 
readers a8 may care to examine his theories, 
and the manner in which he works them out 
it must suffice that we describe its objects from 
the introduc tory chapte r. These are “to de- 
monstrate that the fundamental form of pheno- 
mena i8 quantitative; to prove, 
mony of the most eminent mathematicians and 
astronomers, that the 


Its mission is not alone among | 


The number of | 
illustrations has been increased by upwards of | 
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Whether these be true or false, one can scarcely 
expect that many artists will imbibe them, so 


as to affect their works. 


Neither ethics nor 


metaphysics find a prominent place in the studio 
of the painter and the sculptor; the only science 
of which each, generally, cares to make himself 
master is that which enables him to produce 
works such as the collector will appreciate and 


purchase. 


Mr. Thomas's disquisition on For- 


mative Ethics is addressed, it may be presumed, 


| to a very narrow section even of the readers of 


books treating of abstruse subjects. 


Cuvren Empromery, ANCIENT AND Mopers, | 





PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By ANASTASIA 
Do.sy, late Embroideress to the Queen. 
Published by CuarmMan anv Hatt, London. 


have created no small wonderment among the 


great bulk of the community as to its nature | New 


and character; and when these came to be 
thoroughly understood, the result might have 
been to “frighten the isle from its propriety.” 


But of late years the stir which has taken place 
in the forms and ceremonies of our Church has 


extended to what is derisively called “ eccle- 


siastical millinery,” and the garments of the 
priesthood, no less than the doctrines they 
preach, and the furniture used by them in their 
official duties, have now become almost the 
watchwords of religious feuds. In the interests 
of Art it is our business to stand aloof from 
party, and to report whatever may help to 
create the beautiful, so long as it is not opposed 
to morality, and more especially where its object 
is, however mistaken it may be in application, 
to elevate both mind and heart. 

Mrs. Dolby is evidently very strongly imbued 


with extreme ritualism, even if she be not 


actually a believer in that Church to which 
ritualism is said to be only a stepping-stone. 
She draws a pretty picture of the “ good nun” 
of olden time at her embroidery-frame, “ sur- 


rounded by a bevy of joyous girls passing 
flattering encomiums on her skill, and playfully 
disputing with each other the privilege of being 
taught by her to paint with the needle as she is 
Ve fancy we hear the gentle sister 
rebuking the chattering idlers, and happily 
bringing them one after the other into useful 
This sketch of convent-life | 
scarcely accords with that of the middle ages, 

from which it purports to be drawn, and which 

reveals to us a far less alluring system, one we 


doing. 


requisition,” &c. 


should deeply regret to see the “ joyous girls” 
of our own time subjected to. 
The Church Embroidery that has survived 


| the pillage and devastation of ecclesiastical 


reformers, and the equally destructive hand of 


| time, evidences the taste, ingenuity, and skill 


Mean, sometimes called | 


the Golde n, is the Immutable law of rectitude | 


in the Solar System, and consequently the 
metrical expression of the Scientific Ideal of 
the Good and the 
great remedial, curative principle, the Law of 
Compensation, by which the divinely appointed 
Mean of Well-Being is preserved: by which 
ermng nature is Rectified and Restored to its 
Moral Form; and to found upon the premises 
of the Immutable Mean and the Law of Com- 
pensation, a Formative Science by whi h mar 
and all being under his control may be “ 
dually conformed to their Idea) types.” 
In the final chapter, headed “ The Quanti- 
tative Analysis of the Beautiful and Ek ments 
of Harmonic Proportion,’ 


gTu- 


"Mr. Thomas applies 
his theories to the productions of Art among 
other matters, and quotes Hogarth and Rey. 
nolds, as holding, more or less, his opinions 


feautiful; to expound the | 


of the workers with the needle. It is to revive 
this enthusiastic labour in the service of the 
Church that Mrs. Dolby has sent out this book 
of instruction, elaborate in its descriptions of 
altar-cloths, canopies, veils, pulpit and desk- 
hangings, crosses, monograms, powderings, and 
all the other paraphernalia of the Church. The 
subject is copiously, and, so far as we can form 
an opinion, practically treated; there is no 
doubt the treatise, learned in its way, may be 


i tk feet | usefully consulted by those whom it concerns, 
o 1? Lesl- = 


especially as it contains numerous designs ; 
these would have been of more service if 
coloured instead of plain, but then the price of 
the book must have been much greater, and 
the author was desirous of not making it “a 
costly one,” and therefore says she has “ dis- 
pensed with every superfluous line,” even in 
the text. 


Tue Evements or Heratpry; with an Essay 
upon the Use of Coat-Armour in the United 
States. With numerous Illustrations. By 
Wituiam H. Wurrmore. Published by 
Lee aN» Sueruanp, Boston, U.S.; W. J. 
Wipp.etroyx, New York. 

At a single step Mr. Whitmore has taken his 

position, as a standard writer, amongst his 

countrymen. His well written, well illustrated, 
handsome, and thoroughly satisfactory volume, 
‘the first treatise on heraldry prepared for the 
American public,” is all that can be desired to 





A few years ago the title of this book would | 





a 


a 


the west of the Atlantic as a soun 
hensive text-book of oyun ae 
In a second edition, without doubt, the one 
will introduce a few improvements upon points 
of minor importance; but these are anne 
that do not in any way affect the character of 
the work, which we have carefully studied with 
unqualified gratification. 
_ The work contains a clear, sensible and 
judicious explanation of the herald’s science, 
followed by a copious glossary of the technical 
terms employed in blazon. ‘To this succeeds 
the essay on “ Heraldry in America,” which 
abounds in matters that are no less intgresti 
in old England than in that new England whick 
has given the author the greater number of his 
examples. It must not be forgotten, that 
Mr. Whitmore, while treating, because ‘of his 
“greater familiarity with that section of the 
country,’ more particularly of the heraldry of 
ngland, distinctly states that “ similar 
records are to be found in the middle and 
southern colonies; and to this statement he 
adds, “the fact that heraldry was understood 
and practised throughout all our country, is a 
sufficient reason for us to investigate the rules 
of that use.”” Mr. Whitmore gives a list, with 
excellent woodcuts, of the seals used by the 
governors and magistrates of New England, of 
the first or second generation, and he remarks 
that the original seals were “all undeniably en- 
graved in England.”” With these most interest- 
ing relics he associates examples of armorial 
shields from the older graveyards of the same 
region, and some privy seals of the governors 
from official documents, and also examples of 
the styles of several well-known American 
heraldic designers, who found an active demand 
for the “fictitious and unfounded coats of arms” 
which they were ready to supply. A good 
index, following a valuable appendix, completes 


| the volume. 


Nothing can be more excellent than the 


| spirit in which Mr. Whitmore has written, and 
| the good feeling and the true heraldic sentiment 


| this kind of work. 


which pervade his pages. We heartily con- 
gratulate him on his book, and his countrymen 
on such an accession to their literature. We 
observe with pleasure that Mr. Whitmore, in 
connection with three other gentlemen, edits 
the Heraldic Journal, an American monthly 
periodical of a high character. 





Srupres 1s Westminster Appey. Sketched 
and Drawn on Stone by Lutruer Hoorn. 
Published by W. O. Wavp, London. 


A series of ten fragments, so to speak, of this 
venerable edifice. The artist is a mere youth, 
but he evidently possesses talent and feeling for 
His selections are made 
with taste and judgment, and when practice 
has rendered his touch clearer and more decided 
for architectural drawing, he may achieve 
greater things than these, creditable as they 
are to him. ‘The best are ‘The Tomb of 
Edward III.’ and ‘The Entrance to the Chapel 
of St. Erasmus.’ The work is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Dean of Westminster. 





Tur Draytons AND THE Davenants. A Story 
of the Civil Wars. By the Author of “The 
Schinberg-Cotta Family.” Published by 
'T. Neson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and 
New York. 

It is indeed a treat to us reviewers, and will be 

to all readers, to meet with a new work by the 

Author of the ‘“ Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ 

Who has forgotten “ Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan, § 

Who has not enjoyed “ Sketches of Christian 

Life in England in the Olden Time” + or the 

‘“‘ Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas: : 

And here is a revival of our old civil wars, to 

be read, and felt, and thought of by our bright 

fire-sides, with fervent prayer that England my 
never see the like again. We have not space : 
analyse the story, or dwell upon the quaint, - 
delicious and faithful, portraits brought p: ge! 

before us; we can only assure our readers a 

this, the last, is the most delightful of all the 

gifted author's books—books which enter our 
homes like angels, and that we may wis 
dwell with us for ever. 
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PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS Y FABRICANTS N 
DE 


'BEDSTEADS, 
COTS, SOFAS, CHAIRS, 
| COUCHES, é&c., 


| GAS CHANDELIERS, 
| PILLARS, BRANCHES, 
| GAS FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


TUBING 


| OF BVERY DESCRIPTION IN 


| COPPER, BRASS, TIN AND IRON; 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
| BRASS AND COPPER WIRE, 
| Brass and Copper Sheets. 
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CERERAL & ORNAMENTAL 
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BRASSFOUNDERS. & 


LITS METALLIQUES, 


ZN FRR BT BN CUIVER JAUNS. 
CRECHES, CANAPES, CHAISES, 
dtc. 
LUSTRES, CANDELABRES, 
LANTERNES D’ANTICHAMBRES 





et Bras 


pour Gas et appareils de Gas de toute espece. 
TUYAUX DE TOUS GENRES, 

en Cuivre, Cuivre Jaune, Etain, Fer, &e. 
BRUTS POLIS ET SCULPTES; 


Fontes générales et ornées de Ouivre 
et de Laiton. 
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Fabrifanten 
von jeder Urt 


Mictall- Bettatellen, WHiegen, 
Sofas, Stiihlen, etc. r 


Gas=, Arm=, Kron=, und Vafel= 
Leudhtern, Standen, 


und 
allen Urten von GadsApparaten. 
vow 
rohen, polirten, und in allen mogliden 
Deffing vergierten RdGren in 


Aupler, Messing, Rint, Eisen, tte., 


Rupfers und Meffing-Deabt 
und 


Platten. 
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